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THE FAMILY PATRON. 


‘Poor unfortunate!’’ 

That is what everybody said when they saw 
little Tim Gale waddle by, with legs only‘half the 
“regulation length,”’ and a head much too big 
for his body. 

Every outward evil that could befall a child 
seemed to have fallen upon Tim. The scarlet 
fever had dulled his hearing, and the measles 
had weakened his sight; the only case of small- 
pox that ever occurred in the town broke out 
upon Tim, and left him, as a pitying little sister 
said, ‘‘with his face embroidered all over.” 

Many a‘tear had his mother shed over her un- 
fortunate son as she compared him with his 
brothers, and her neighbors’ handsome 
boys. Anxiously she looked out upon the 
dark future, when she and his father 
should be no longer living to care for and 
to love him. 

But, happily, all Tim’s deformities 
were outward; his heart was as pure as a 
baby’s, and his temper as gentle as a 
lamb’s. 

He was often seen sitting on a rough 
bench at the cottage door, making kites, 
birch-bark whistles, cornstalk fiddles and 
windmills for the children, who always 
gathered round him. 

In the evenings he was in the habit of 
cutting soldiers, animals, buildings and 
villages, out of paper, or drawing mono- 
grams for the big boys and girls. 

Tim was a genius in his way. He could 
make music on anything that would give 
out a sound, Even that abomination to 
musical ears, the accordion, gave out a 
“concord of sweet sounds”’ in his hands. 

He breathed melody from a jew’s-harp, 
and his performances on borrowed flutes, 
violins and banjos astonished all who 
heard them. 

When he was fifteen years old, his 
father fell from a haymow and died soon 
after. Almost his last words to his fam- 
ily were, ‘‘Mother and all of you, take 
good care of Tim.” 

Through their tears they promised that 
come what might, Tim should be cared 
for. 

The father had been the main depend- 
ence of the family, though the eldest son 
earned a little by working for a neigh- 
boring farmer. Mrs. Gale had two hun- 
dred dollars in the bank; but that soon 
went, and then, to feed and clothe her 
children, she was obliged to mortgage her 
little farm. 

She worked very hard, and not being strong, | 
her health soon gave way. Two years from the | 
time of their father’s death, the children were | 
again called on to promise to their dying mother 
that they would “always take good care of poor | 
dear Tim.” 

What was to be done now? Abel, the eldest 
son, could barely support himself, and there 
were, besides Tim, four children to care for. | 

The neighbors had begun to whisper of the | 
poorhouse and of ‘binding out’’ the children, 
when one evening Tim waddled into the parson- 
age and asked to see the minister. 

“I want to give a concert at the Town Hall, 
sir, to raise a little money,’’ he said. ‘Abel and 
I don’t want to mortgage the farm any more.” 

“But, Tim, my good boy,” said the clergy- 
man, “people who can hear you sing and play 
for nothing, won't go to your concert if they 
have to pay.”’ 

“Tl only charge ten cents admission, sir, and 
they don’t know what I play and sing when 
everybody in town is asleep. I can play six in- 
struments. One man in the Boston Band that 
was here at the monument dedication, said I’d 
make a first-rate bugler if I kept trying.” 

“Come, then,” said the kind minister, ‘“‘we'll 











| door, while the minister's, the doctor’s and the 


go out together, and engage the hall and order | 
the tickets. I'll buy fifty to start with.” 

Tim’s eyes brightened, as he said, “I'll do 
something if I can only get a start.” | 

The hall was secured free of charge. 

The girls in town, glad to return Tim’s many | 
favors, dressed the hall with flowers, flags and | 
plants. Every boy became an enthusiastic ticket- | 
seller, and every grown-up person a ticket-buyer. | 
Abel received the tickets and the money at the 


lawyer’s sons acted as ushers,—to give character 
to the affair. The people crowded in so that the 
doors had to be closed, and a repetition of the 
concert promised. 

It seemed as if every blooming plant and every 
vase in the region was on the platform. 

There was a hush as poor Tim, dressed in his 
Sunday clothes and with a violin in his hand, 
made a low bow to the audience. Instead of be- 
ginning his little speech with ‘‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,”’ he said,— 

‘Dear fathers and mothers, brothers and sis- 
ters.” 

Then he told how he had prayed God to teach 
him some way to snpport the family. He was 
too weak, he said, to work hard with his hands, 
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| boys, to the annoyance of their elders, by a spir- | see what good work he was doing. 
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ing musical entertainments. 

The women and girls began to cry, and the | 
boys clapped, and stamped, and cried,— 

“Good !—good for Timmy!” 

After his little speech, he played airs with va- 
riations, and many of the listeners whispered, | 
“He caught those from hearing Miss Webb.” 
She was the organist and music-teacher. 

Then he sang in low and plaintive tones, to the 
accompaniment of a banjo, those negro melodies 
which always touch the heart. He played sooth- | 


but he thought he might earn something by giy- | 


| ing airs on the flute, and martial music on the | 


horn, and stirred up the noisy patriotism of the | 


ited playing of “Yankee Doodle’ and ‘Hail | 
Columbia.’’ But they were quiet enough when 

he faintly breathed from the flute ‘‘The Sad Sea | 
Waves” and “The Last Rose of Summer.”’ 

There was one audience which filled the Town 
Hall, and another which crowded every window 
from the outside. Their voices were heard again 
and again cheering the musician. 

The concert, which was a great success, was 
honestly repeated the next night for the benefit 
of disappointed ticket-holders. 

Tim was not the only proud person that even- 
ing, even if he did walk home with his happy 
brothers and sisters, and heard the jingling of 
twenty-eight dollars in silver and copper in 
Abel's five pockets. 





unteered to give him lessons. 
whose fingers were so drawn up with rheuma- 
tism that she could not play, lent him “the piano 
of her childhood,” a small instrument with six 





| to provide for. 
| hand,” 


Everybody was proud,—proud that the boy 


who had never taken a lesson, and could play 
such music, belonged to their town, and that he 
had said he would work but would not beg. 


Tim’s concert became the talk of the neizhbor- 


ing towns, and a dozen places invited him to re- 
peat it. 
terer for the public, by getting up an elaborate 
exhibition of his powers of ventriloquism, which 
had been so popular among his playmates. These 
he called ‘Children’s Entertainments.” 


He added to his attractiveness as a ca- 


Very soon the music-teacher of the village vol- 
A maiden lady, 


octaves, and legs no larger than a man's 
thumb! An old gentleman in town, whose 
lungs onfy furnished him with breath just 
sufficient to live by, gave him a silver- 
mounied flute. 

Tim practised with great zeal and in- 
dustry, and in the meantime gave con- 
certs all through the country. 

The second winter he was able to get 
twenty-five cents for his tickets, and 
found a great demand for his ‘Children’s 
Entertainments,’’ or exhibitions of ven- 
triloquism. 

While Tim was thus showing himself a 
“bread-provider,”’ his sisters were doing 
their part in taking care of the home. 
They did housework, and those humbler 
neighbors who could not lend flowers, 
flags or pianos, nor: sell tickets, often 
volunteered to sew, wash and bake for 
the children. In this way they got on 
very well. 

And so the years flew on, Tim improy- 
ing his gifts, and bearing a large propor- 
tion of the family expenses. Abel married 
a feeble girl,—that’s just the way some 
folks without a cent will do,—and soon 
had all he could attend to in his own 
home. 

But the fact that his sisters had been 
kept from school to do the housework, 
and the little boys put out to weed gar- 
dens and feed pigs, annoyed Tim. The 
children must go to school, said Tim. He 
had an old great-aunt, a homeless woman, 
and he gave her a home that she might 
look after matters for them,—a greater 
blessing to her than to them. 

Nothing succeeds so well as success. 
Tim’s reputation brought him a score of 
applications from young men and maidens anx- 
ious to be taught by such a musical genius. 

Nota few hoped that having Tim for a teacher 
would impart to them a portion of his inspira- 
tion. ‘He'd just breathe it into them, and they 
couldn’t help playing.” 

They found out their mistake. 
pupils work. 


Tim made his 
He taught them that a genius for 


| music, like a genius for anything else, was a 
|ecapacity for acquiring it through study and 


practice. 

His pupils soon occupied all his time, and he 
gave up his ‘‘concerts’” and ‘“‘entertainments,”’ 
except an occasional exhibition, to let the public 


Success did not spoil the man. The noble 
traits he displayed while only ‘‘poor Tim’’ con- 
tinued to shine forth when he was ‘‘Mr. Timothy 
Gale.” 

As he gained in wealth, the old auntie and his 
brothers and sisters gained in home comforts. 


| He shared freely. 


Abel, who had rather selfishly slipped his neck 
from the family yoke to put it under a heavier 
burden, was obliged to call on his brother. His 
calls were frequent, but Tim always responded 
to them. 

‘Abel is not strong,”’ he would say, ‘‘and his 
wife is weaker still, and they have many mouths 
It’s not strange he falls behind- 
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The townsmen still continue proud of their| ‘Perhaps the room is haunted by adrunkard’s| By the moonlight, she poured out a quantity . moving.—was shaker, and slapped, and pinched 


“musical genius.” In fact, they consider that 
he belongs to them, and forms an essential part 
of their village’s attractions. They never tire 
of pointing him out to summer boarders, and 
telling the romantic history of his life. 

Even Capt. Coflin, the richest and the roughest 
man in the town,—the captain has sailed around 
the world half a dozen times, and thinks he 
knows all that’s worth knowing,—will stop in 
the street to shake hands with Tim. 

“Who is that poor unfortunate [ saw you shak- 
ing hands with just now?” airily asked a city 
merchant, whose family were boarding in the 
village for the summer, of the captain, 

“That's Tim Gale. 
a picter, but he’s the smartest man in town, and 


He’s not as handsome as 


we've got some as smart as any of your Boston 
folks 

“He's an example to both of us, sir,’’ contin- 
ued the captain, hesitating, as he saw the mer- 
chant smile incredulously, as to whether the oc- 
easion would not justify the breaking of his 
promise to his good Christian wife not to swear; 
for nothing riled the captain so much as to have 
any one fail in appreciation of Tim. 

Sut the captain never broke his word. ‘The 
man,"’ he used to say, “whose word aint good 
holding-ground, ought to be given a wide berth 
by all honest craft.” So he talked on without 
an oath, but so loudly that the loungers in the 
Village store came out on the platform to see who 
the captain was ‘“keel-hauling.”” 

“Tim Gale’s on the quarter-deck now, sir, and 
he didn't come through the cabin windows, 
either, like so many folks now-a-days.’? (The 
merchant had inherited most of his fortune.) 
“His hands are as white as yougs now, but he’s 
had them in the tar-bueket many a day, and 
done some right smart jobs of ‘tarring down.’ 

“You ought to get him to tell the story of his 
life to your boys: "twould do "em good, and your 
giris, too, for that matter, 

“Folks used to call him ‘poor Tim,’ but now 
they call him ‘Mr. Gale.” and touch their hats 
tohim. [ would, if Tdid it toany man. He's 
the patron of his own family and a pattern to all 
our boys And the cap- 
tain walked away, leaving the merchant mus- 


Gwood-morning, sir.”’ 


ing at “the poor unfortunate.”’ 
soe 
WISELY. 
Wisely, my son, while yet thy days are long, 
Anil this fair change of seasons passes slow, 
Gather and treasure wo the good they yield— 
All that they teach of virtue, of pure thoughts 
And kind affections, reverence for thy God 
And for thy brethren; so when thou shalt come 
Into these barren years, thou mayst not bring 
A mind unfurnished and a withered heart, 
BRYANT. 
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A TRAP. | 

By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

“Tt is so,”’ and Henrietta nodded her head im- ; 

pressively, ‘It has occurred three nights. Some- | 
body drinks it.”’ 

It was early morning, and she was standing 

beside the bureau in her night-dress, holding up 

a small vial of port wine. 


She was speaking 
to her room-mate, Diantha, who was yet in bed, 
looking flushed and somewhat defiant. 

Because Lam foreed, in giving the events of 
this narrative, to say that Henrietta was ordered 
by her physician to drink port wine as a tonic, 
and that her father approved of the prescrip- 
tion, the reader must not infer that Lapprove 
of such a dangerous medicine for any young 
girls. By no means. But Henrietta’s father, 
and possibly her physician, believed in moderate 
drinking. In this belief, they saw no hazard in 
such a prescription. Let us hope that they will 
never find their belief to be worse than folly. 

“You saw the vial yourself, last night, just as 
the gas was turned out. Then the wine was up 
to the cork, wasn’t it?’ said Henrietta. 

“Yes,"’ Diantha admitted, 

*And now look at it.’ Henrietta held it up to 
the light. It lacked certainly an ounce of being 
up to the cork. ‘Now, who drank it?’ 

“Tm sure L don't know,”’ said Diantha, a tone 
of resentment in her voice, 
out who did it,” 


“Lwish you'd find 
she continued, flirting out of 
bed asa fish out of water. ‘I'm tired of having 
you stand up there the first thing every morning, 
holding that old bottle up to me, and talking, 
talking, about somebody drinking your wine, as 
if you thought T drank it." 

“T never said you drank it,"” Henrietta replied, 
with a little laugh, 

“You just the same as say it,’ Diantha in- 
sisted. 
tention at night to the full bottle, and in the 
morning, after reminding me that the doors and 
windows were fastened, so that not even a witch 
could have entered the room, you show me that 
the wine has disappeared. Of course you think 
I have taken it.’’ 


kling, “I ought to know what I think. 


Lighting the gas, she perceived that the wine 


| that rocking-chair five hours. 


“You take special pains to call my at- | 


sy E 


YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. | 





ghost,”’ said Henrietta, | of the laudanum, and hastily swallowed it at one 

“If it’s a spirit,’’ said Diantha, “I wish its! gulp. She perceived, instantly, that it was not 
conscience would hurry up and get quickened to | wine she had taken, and was, of course, alarmed. 
rap out a confession. I shall demand an investi-| Resisting her first impulse to call for help, she 
gation to clear me of suspicion.” | struck a light to ascertain, if possible, what she | 

“Who suspects you?’ asked Henrietta. ‘I had taken. The bottle was labelled, and she 
don’'t.”’ read, ‘“‘Smith’s Cordial.’’ She was entirely re- 

“You do,” said Diantha. ‘You can’t help lieved by this. ‘‘Smith’s Cordial’ isn’t any- 
suspecting me. But I’d have you know that 1, thing to be afraid of, but what execrable stuff it 
can’t endure port wine; the very odor of it sick- | is!” | 
ens me.”’ Rinsing out her mouth, and deciding not to} 

“T see you are determined to make it appear add a dose of the wine to the cordial, she re- 
that I suspect you of drinking the wine,” said turned to bed and settled herself to sleep, little 
Henrietta. dreaming to what a sleep. 

“T intend,’’ Diantha continued, growing warm- By this time, you understand the mystery of 
er as she spoke, “‘to sit up to-night and find out the wine. Henrietta had been ordered to take 
who it is, or what it is, that can come through it an hour before breakfast, if practicable. So 
keyholes. I shouldn't think it could return at her hour of waking, she would quietly swai- 
through the keyhole after drinking that quantity low the prescribed dose, and return to bed. 
of wine. Such a quantity would make me, Then, in a spirit of pure mischief, and to tease | 
drunk.” Diantha, she would pretend that the disappear- 

“Why do you keep defending yourself?” ance was mysterious, You perceive what had 

“If Thad taken your old wine,” Diantha con- | come of her teasing, aided by the carelessness of 
tinued, as she noisily poured water into the | two people in handling a dangerous medicine. 
washbowl, “I should also have taken the pre- Had this been properly ‘labelled, Henrietta 
caution of filling up the bottle with water.” | would have realized her danger, and might have 

“Why will you persist in making out an argu- found speedy relief. When the rising- bell 
ment of defence?”’ Henrietta asked, with an ap- rang, that morning, Diantha sprang from bed, 
pearance of being amused. ‘‘I never intimated | calling to Henrietta, who, however, made no re- 
that I had any suspicion of you. Indeed, Ihave sponse. Diantha’s first glance was at the wine. 
expressly declared that I do not think you drank | Evidently it had not been disturbed. But, just 
the wine.” | as evidently, her landanum had been. 

“Who did if I didn't?” Diantha snapped out. She was sure two tablespoonfuls had been 

“See if you can find out to-night when you | taken out by some one, Perhaps some bother- 
watch.”’ ing ghost had been poisoned. After a moment’s 

“You treat the matter very lightly,’’ said thought, she began to fear that some person in 
Diantha, ‘‘as you ean afford to, since you are not | the dormitory had been in. 
under suspicion.”” | She looked eagerly about for some clew. A 

‘And as you imight, since you are not under | wine-glass on the bureau bore traces of having 
suspicion,” Henrietta added. | held a dark liquid, The odor was surely of laud- 

“LT wish you would stop saying that you do not | anum. 
suspect me,” said Diantha, warmly. “IT know 


Again she called to Henrietta, yet soundly 
you do,” 


| sleeping, but got no response. Henrietta was 

“I know that I do not,”’ said Henrietta, delib- | sharply shaken. The heavy eyes inalf opened, 
erately. but closed immediately. 

Diantha was irritated, not relieved, by this re-, Diantha’s suspicions were almost confirmed. 
iteration, and she continued the subject warmly. | She bent over the sleeper’s face, and recognized 
“You keep on saying that the wine is taken.” the odor on the lips. 

“Well, isn’t it?’” Henrietta coolly challenged. In wild alarm, she rushed into the hall and 

“And that the doors and windows are fastened screamed. A dozen doors were instantly thrown 
so that nobody can come in.” open, and half-dressed girls came pouring out, 

“Well, isn’t it so?’’ said Henrietta again. with eager questions, 

“Then of course you think that I take the ‘Henrietta is poisoned! 
wine,” said Diantha, with the manner of one se- num! Run for Miss Nixon! Go for the doctor! 
riously affronted. Quick! I believe she is almost gone!’’ 

“Well,” said Henrietta, her black eyes twin- A torrent of questions she interrupted fiercely. 
I think | “For Heaven's sake, don’t stop to ask ques- 
tions, but go for the doctor and Miss Nixon.’”’ 

Away went « half-score of girls, running and 
tumbling down stairs, some with bare feet and 

“TI believe you are angry because I do not sus-; with uncombed hair. As many more crowded 
pect you,” said Henrietta, as she went down to towards the fatal room, and soon Henrietta’s bed 
breakfast, trying her best to keep up with Dian- was surrounded. 
tha, who seemed determined to leave her room-; ‘*We must get her up.’ 
mate behind. “We must wake her up.” 

Port wine, as I have said, had been prescribed awake.’’ 
for Henrietta, and her father had sent a half- towel.’ Everybody were giving orders. 
gallon of it. Every night, as she had said, she “Nobody is doing anything,’”” Diantha com- 
filled a vial, and in the morning it was found plained, laying hold of Henrietta’s shoulder. 
relieved of an ounce of its contents. Then some one else got hold, and the girl was 

That night, true to her threat, Diantha did not | brought out of bed on her feet: but she dropped 
undress when Henrietta did. She placed her-| down on the floor as though she hadn't a bone 
self in such relations to the wine-bottle that no in her. 
one could touch it without stumbling over her, “She's dying!’’ somebody screamed. At this 
she said, alarm, nearly all the girls began to cry and sob. 

Then she turned out the gas, thinking that she, Wet towels were slapped in the sleeper’s face. 
could watch all night. But as one sound after and the water-pitcher emptied over her. The 
another ceased, and silence seemed to settle over girls, by tugging and pulling, got her again to 
the whole earth, she dropped asleep. her feet, she begging, without opening her eyes, 

She woke with a chill and a sharp ear-ache. , to be let alone and to be allowed to sleep. 

“I’m so sleepy! Let me sleep! let me sleep!" 
she implored. 


She has taken lauda- 


” 


that you haven’t touched the wine. 
Over and over the two girls turned the matter 
in this way. 


’ 


“Get her to her feet.”’ 
“She must be kept 
“Bring some water.” “Bring a wet 


was unmolested. 
It was three o'clock. She had sat there in| ‘‘No,” some one tried to explain: “you must 
The ear-ache, to; not sleep, Henrietta. Sleep is death. You must 
which she was subject, had been provided for by make an effort, Hen, to keep awake. Wake up! 
her mother’s forethought. From her trunk she Do wake up, Hen. Come! Please, Hen, walk 
brought out a vial of laudanum and a bit of about.” 
wool, This she stuffed in her aching ear, and “Girls,” said Diantha, desperately, ‘‘we must 
then decided to go to bed, as she was shivering, | make her walk about. Don't let her drop down 
and it was but twe hours till daylight. that way. Stop that erying, and help to keep 
“] don’t care,’ she thought, “if somebody her moving.”’ 
i drinks the whole of the wine. I'llask permis-| They were trotting and dragging .and pulling 
sion to-morrow to change my room. This one, her about the room when Miss Nixon arrived, 
must be haunted.”’ | and in five minutes more, the doctor came with 
She laid her aching ear against the pillow to | stomach-pump, hurrying most of the girls off to 
warm, and was soon asleep, forgetting that she | their dressing-rooms. 
had left her laudanum on the bureau, near the; He soon decided that it was too late for the 
wine-bottle. { pump to be of service, as the poison had passed 
She had unconsciously set a trap, and some- | into the circulation. After administering atropia 
body was caught. and applying stimulants, the poisoned girl was 
Henrietta awoke between four and five in the walked up and down the room, though it was 
morning, as was her habit. Putting out her with difficulty that she could be kept on her feet. 
hand, she felt that Diantha was at her side.| Every word she spoke was a praver for sleep. 
| Smiling to herself. she then slipped ont of bed, | She was willing to die if they would only let her 
, and went cautiously to the bureau, 1 sleep, she said. But she was forced to keep 


| 
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and switched with twigs; watched over by relays 
of students, under the doctor’s orders. ‘The 
stimulating and movement were not relaxed for 
a moment. 

The whole school was in excitement. The 
anxious girls crowded the corridor, hovering, 
with faces whitened or tear-stained, about the 
spot where the struggle was waged for the girl's 
life. 

‘How is she now?” “How is she now?”’ 

Over and over, hundreds of times, pale lips 
whispered this question; and over and over, 
hundreds of times, came the same depressing, 
sickening response, *‘Sinking!"’ 
feebler!”’ 

After a time, the word got ont and was passed 
about that the pulse was making but eighteen 
beats a minute. 
reported, 

“Growing feebler!” 
“Eleven!” ‘‘Pulse is ten! 
a minute! “Six beats!’" 

Such were the bulletins which went out from 
the doctor, and spread from mouth to mouth 
till all the house had heard, and every heart 
seemed chilling in the shadow of death. 

In those solemn, sad hours, Henrietta’s mates 
recalled, with bitter tears and self-reproach, un- 
kind words which she had received from them. 
Any one of them was ready to give all she had 
to save the life which now seemed precious be- 
yond all price. Every face was wet with tears. 

Diantha was almost erazed with fear and anxi- 
ety. Through her the trouble had come. From 
shaking Henrietta, and switching the poor list- 
less hands, she rushed to ber chamber in dis- 


Pulse growing 


Then “‘tifteen a minute’’ was 


“Twelve a minute!’ 


yr “Right!” ‘Seven 


may, and on her knees begged passionttely,— 

‘Dear God, spare her to us! oh, spare her! 
We all love her. Do not take her from us! 
Leave us our friend! But if she must go, dear 
Christ, do not let her go alone. Poor Hemrietta 
is going blindly into the valley. Reach out thy 
hand to her, dear Jesus.” 

And then, feeling that she must have the im- 
perilled life, that she could not give up her friend, 
she broke into another passion of pleading. And 
then she hastened back to ascertain if her wres- 
tling prayer had prevailed,—went back to hear 
that the pulse was sinking, sinking. 

But Dr Carpenter and Dr. Medill and their 
galvanic batteries had been sent for. At the 
arrival of this reinforcement, a more hopeful 
feeling pervaded the house. The three physi- 
cians eagerly bent themselves to the rescue. 

“God help them! God help them! Help 
them! Helpthem!’  Diantha’s heart whispered 
to Him who hears every desire. 

She was watching them apply the battery, on 
which so much of hope was hanging. Then 
what an onset was made against the subtle death 
potion! That strong, mysterious force was made 
to stir every benumbed muscle and nerve,—the 
besotted heart, the flagging lungs. 


For hours the work went on, without a mo-~ 


ment’s ceasing. except as one battery made way 
for another. Yet at every gap, the discomaged 
| forces would sink 

For weary hours, Henrietta’s mates waited in 
the awful hush for some word to lift the gloom 
from their heavy hearts, till it seemed that neth- 
ing would ever come at which they could dae 
to feel glad. 

Yet they saw that the doctors worked on for 
dear life. It was not till discouragement was 
merging into despair that the doctors telegray hed 
to the little anxious world the first word of hope 

‘Pulse is a little stronger.”’ 

It was as sunshine at midnight. And yet the 
girls were so fearful they hardly dared to look 
in each others’ faces!. Yet hands stole down and 
met, while quick tears came to the watching 
eyes, 

“Stronger!”’ 
“Stronger!”’ 
lip to lip. 

“Firmer!”’ the girls in gladness next passed 
along. ‘*‘Pulse much steadier!” 

The doctors began to beam and smile, and 
|to speak in louder tones. Still they worked, 
worked, but the manner of work was no longer 
desperate. There was hope in it. While, ever 
and anon, a despatch was sent to the besieging 
girls. 

“Pulse steadily rising! Very much stronger!” 

And the girls’ spirits steadily rose. And when, 
at last, the word reached them, “She is out of 
danger! Safe!’’ they fell into each others’ arms, 
and all that were angry at each other made up, 
and everybody promised everybody else never 
to be unkind to anybody again, since there was 
no telling when somebody else might be at 
death’s door, as, soon or late, everybody must be. 


telegraphed the doctors, and 
“Stronger!” “Stronger!’’ ran frem 


As for Diantha, she ran away to the schec!- 
room, knelt down by Henrietta’s desk, and 
| thanked the dear Lord as she had never thanked 
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any being before, and made some promises | 
which she has not forgotten. Then she went to | 
her room, and had a good ery on Henrietta’ s | 
shoulder, and begged Henrietta’s pardon, and | 
Henrietta begged hers. 

And so the sun came out again after eight 
hours of eclipse. | 

_— —— +> - —_——— 


For the Companion, 


OUR STOLEN COWS. | 


' 
It was the first season we worked the “lead” at , 


Casey’s Hollow, six years ago. 

Harvey Seitz and I had prospected the “drift” in 
the hollow the spring before. 

We were sure there was gold in the blue gravel, | 
and secured a gang of thirteen miners to work it | 
about the 10th of May. There was a good chance to | 
bring down water from the hill streams above, and 
there was also plenty of timber. By July we were | 
ready to commence playing on the gravel. | 

We had a good “head” of water. Our main pond | 
was up in the hills five or six hundred feet above the 
bed of the hollow. This gave us so stiff a stream 
through our pipes at the lower end that the water 
would leave the nozzles in a straight white jet, that 
shot out full sixty feet. This jet, if struck with a 
stick, would ring like a steel rod. 

The jets were only about four inches in diameter, | 
but I think either one of them would have killed a | 
man at ten feet from the nozzle as surely as a rifle- | 
ball. It was amazing how that hard blue clay would | 
melt before the jets which we now began sending 
into the bank. Squizz-z-z-z-z-z! and the lumps and 
stones would fly before it. 

Yet the clay here was uncommonly compact and 
hard, and we found it more expeditious to mine and | 
blow up the banks, thus shattering and breaking it | 
into loose masses before turning on the water. 

We first used “rend rock” (mining powder) for | 
blasting, and afterwards, as we went deeper, nitro- | 
glycerine. This latter explosive came in cans, of 
various sizes, each being packed in sawdust in a 
larger can. 

An ordinary safety-fuse was inserted in the can, 
to connect with a small charge of powder. The 
shock of the powder, when fired by the fuse, was | 
sufficient to discharge the more terrific explosive. 

One of these cans set in a tunnel drilled into the 
lofty gravel bank, when it was exploded would shat- 
ter enormous masses of the hard clay, and open fis- 
sures which the strong water-jet would instantly cut 
broader and wash down. 

We had a number of mule-teams to do our carting, 
and for supplying the camp with fresh milk and but- 
ter two cows had been driven up from a stock-farm 
twenty miles below; for the hollow was back in a 
secluded gorge of the Sierras, where as yet nobody 
had settled. 

It was a moist green valley. Springs from the 
pine-clad flanks cf the mountains kept it fresh, and 
there was water in the creek throughout the dry 
season, with abundant shade. 

To look after the cows, get them up nights and 
mornings, and milk them, we had a Pike boy, whom 
we had picked. up on the stage-road twenty or thirty 
miles below. His father and mother had “parted,” 
he zaid, and left him nothing to do but “travel for 
his health.” So he was travelling, ragged and dirty 
as a “Digger.” 





he told us, was America Pot-| 
ter, which certainly bespoke patriotism somewhere | 
among the senior Potters. The miners shortened | 
this to Meck and Mecky. One or two of them called 
him “Uncle Sam,” in allusion to his truly national 
name; and sometimes I used to hear him summoned 
as “Here, you Yankee Doodle boy!” 

To all or any of these Meck used to answer equally 
well. “Call me wot yer’ve a mind ter,” he used to 
say, “but doan’t call me too late to grub.” 

Mecky was thirteen or fourteen years old, judging 
from his looks. He had no accurate statistics on the 
subject himself. We gave him the job of taking care 
of the cows. 

But there was an older settler in that valley than 
we miners. It was a bear, a grizzly, and a big one, 
it was said, such as they there called a “Boody,” | 
from a hunter who had had a most doughty adven- 
ture with one single-handed. We had not been long 
in the valley before this bear introduced himself. 

The cows used to go up the creek, feeding along 
in the open places for a mile or more. ‘Uncle 
Sam” had gone to drive them down one night, and 
T remember that we had just sprung a blast and were | 
looking round it, when his cotton head was seen | 


This boy’s name, 





coming bobbing over the knolls. He was the most | 
excited boy Lever saw,—bareheaded and fairly crazy. 
“Mister Seitz! Mister Seitz!” he panted ont; “she’s | 
a gone cow! O Mister Sur, thar’s the allfiredest big- | 
gest b’ar up yer! and he’s jest froze ter ole Lineback. 
an’ he’s a maunchin’ her, an’ t’other’s made a bolt | 
up the side!’ 








Two or three of the men took their guns and went | 
with him, and after locking up the explosives, Mr. 
Seitz and I started after them. 

It was a mile certainly up to where the cow had 
been se 1. We saw the traces of the struggle, but | 
bear : and cow were gone, and Mecky and the others | 
had followed on after them. A bloody trail, through 
grass and over bushes, showed where the cow had | 
ndragged. Seitz and I hurried after till we had 
cone nearly or quite another mile. 

Suddenly, as we went on, we -heard two shots in 
\uick succession. Then we heard excited shouts, 
Which brought us toa stand, and the next moment | 
we saw the men running back as fast as their legs | 
could carry them. 














| the bear or any creature had dug it. 


| Meanwhile some long poles were cut. 


‘ crushed under the masses of clay. 





“What's the matter, Jenks?” Seitz called out to | never saw nor heard anything more of our neigh- | apparent width of planes which are not parallel to 


one of them. | 

“You'll tind out if you stay here!” exclaimed 

enks, as he bounded past us. 

In a twinkling they rushed by, several of them 
calling out, “Run! run!” 

Seitz and I thought it rather beneath our dignity | 
torun. Instead of that, we stood where we were 
and cocked our carbines. | 

But just then we caught sight of the bear coming | 
round a rock ten or twelve rods up the gorge. Of | 
all the ugly-looking bears, he beat everything I had | 
ever seen. 

We changed our minds then, and without stopping 


| for a shot, we both ran across the creek and out to 


the right through some bushes, and climbed a crag. 

There we concluded to make a stand and fight. 

But the “Boody” went another way. We neither 
saw nor heard anything more of him that day, and 
after waiting a while, we went along down the crest 
of the ridge and crossed over to our works. 

Jenks and the others told us that the bear had fol- 
lowed them half-way to camp. Bullets, they said, 
weren't so much as peas with him; but it was doubt- ! 
ful if one of them had hit him. | 

Some of the gang were for turning out all hands | 
and hunting down that bear at any cost, and some | 
were for setting a pitfall for him. But we had just | 
begun to strike into the “pay dirt,” and neither Seitz | 
nor I liked to lose time. We charged Meck, how- 
ever, to watch the other cow, and not let her go far 
from camp up the hollow. We had a little corral 
built, and a shed to turn her in nights. 

But our neighbor, the **Boody,” had got a taste of 
free beef, and rather preferred it to jack rabbits. | 
| Our interview with him had taken place on Tuesday. 
Saturday morning early, before anybody was stir- 
ring, we heard a rumpus at the cow-shed. 

What waked me, however, was what seemed to be 
the firing of a gun. Everybody routed out in a 
hurry. “Yankee Doodle” came headforemost into 
our cabin before we were fairly on our feet. 

“I say,—Mister—Mister—Seitz, he’s gut t’other!” 
screamed the boy. 

We ran out. True enough the bear had broken 
into the corral and throttled the remaining cow. 
The noise he had made in dragging the poor crea- | 
ture out through the fence was what had woke us. | 

When we first ran out, the beast had not gone | 
more than a hundred yards with his prize. Apgar, | 
one of the miners, was shooting at him with a car- 
bine, and several of the other workmen were out, or 
were loading their guns. | 

It was astonishing how fast the brute made off, 
dragging the cow at the same time. Before Seitz 
and I could get our cartridges, and put on our 
clothes and boots, the animal had gone half a mile. 

The way the beast managed was to rest a second 
or two, then grapple the carcass and go at full leap 
for ten or fifteen rods as fast as a man could run. 
If he found the miners coming too near him, he 
would whirl and rush back at them, with two or 
three “barks” and then a growl, which sent them all 
to the right-about in a hurry. Not one of us dared 
to face him at close quarters. 

With all his turnings and halts, the creature went | 
about as fast as we could follow him. Seitz and I | 
got so near that we fired five or six shots, however, | 
some of which must have taken effect. Yet in spite 
of all the lead we could all of us send after him, or 
into him, the beast dragged off the cow. He was not 
an hour going three miles, to the place where he 
had his deny which we had not known of till that 
morning. | 

It.was about the most singular place for a den I | 
ever saw; for it was not among rocks, but in a large 
wet hole under a dripping clay-bank. I don’t think | 
It looked as if | 
it had been made by a brook, which had worked its | 
way into the mountain-side above and come out 
down here. 

There was a hole big enough for the bear to get | 
in and drag in the cow, but how far he had gone in | 
nobody could tell, and nobody cared to go up very | 
near at first. We all “prospected” it at a safe dis- 
tance for a while. 

Apgar said that we could easily “set’’ a gun, heav- | 
ily loaded and pointing into the hole; but by-and-b y | 
one of the miners, named Jordan, said he could tell 
us a good deal better way to kill the monster. 

“Jest hev one of them ‘glisenin’ cans brought up, 
Mr. Seitz,” said Jordan, ‘an’ put it up inside thet 
er hole, an’ ef thet don’t h’ist him, we might’s well 
let him alone!” 

“Lucky thought!” exclaimed Seitz. 
have nit on that, Jordan. 
him.’’ 

“You bet!’ says Jordan. “It’s the wostest stuff | 
to h’ist that ever old Split-huff sent inter this world!” 

A grin went round the circle of hard, sooty faces. 

Jordan was forthwith sent with the key of the shed | 
to fetch acan of the glycerine and a coil of fuse. 











“T shouldn’t 
I guess it will ‘hoist 


When the glycerine came, the fuse was spliced on, 
| and the can was then shoved back .on the end of a} 
pole twenty or twenty-five feet ‘into the cavern. | 
Seitz now lighted the fuse, and we all retreated 
down into the hollow as fast as possible. | 

In a few minutes came a low, heavy, rumbling | 
thud, which made the very ground shake under foot. | 

“Good-by, Boody!” said Jenks. 

We went curiously back up the hollow. A great 
quantity of the wet clay had been thrown out, and 
all the bank above was broken up and had fallen in 





| great masses, closing up the cavern completely. 


If the beur had been within a hundred feet of the 
can, he was probably killed by the explosion, or 
At anyrate, we 


| ble for any one to sit in such a chair 
| as this in Fig. 2 


| the parallel face of the house, if you sit at a suitable 
distance from it. 


borly and beef-loving *Boody.” 
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For the Companion. 
LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
By Christine Chaplin Brush. 
In THREE CrapTers.—Cnap. III. 

You will not always wish to draw all that you can 
see, nor need you always have the centre of view in | 
the middle of your picture, though, of course, it 
is always the central point in all that you can see. 

You drew, in Fig. 4, 
Chap. L, all that you| 
could see at the distance 
at which you sat from! 
your objects. If you had 
increased the distance, you 
could have included other | 
objects, of course. | 

Draw the table and 
chair to the right of the | 
centre of view, placing the | 
chair farther from it, cut 
off the curves of the cir- 
cle which you have traced, 
and you have a picture | 
| bounded by lines at right angles, and the centre of 
view on the edge of the paper. 

Always be careful to select a good position before 
beginning to sketch, as often a truthful drawing of 
an object, from a poorly-selected position, fails to , 
give a clear idea of its real form. | 

LT should judge from the drawing in Fig. 1 that the 
horizontal top of the box was an inclined plane, 
and that the box itself, instead of 
resting on a horizontal surface, was 
poised on a hill, from which it might 
slip at any moment. 

It would certainly seem impossi- 
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FIGURE 1. 























The eye was too 
farabove the object. It would have | 
been no better if the eye had been 
80 low as to be on a level with the 
‘rounds of the chair, which would 
have given an exaggerated draw- 
ing, in ill proportion. The level of the eye, when 

one is sitting, is generally a little above the back of | 
! an ordinary chair, and therefore you should place | 
your eye at that level to draw it. 

You can best judge from the size of an object 

| whether you are at a proper distance from it. You 

| could sit so near a chair that its back legs could not | 

be seen. You would | 
know that the real 

chair had four legs, as 
achair with only two 
legs will not stand. | 
But in representing 
it from that point, on 
the flat surface of the 
paper, it would look 
like a very remark- 
able chair, able to 


FIGURE 2. 


L 








FIGURE 3. 


stand up on two legs. 

If you stand on a hill to draw a house in a valley, 
the house and chimney will be below the level of 
your eye, and will look like those of Fig. 3. It is 
seldom, however, that such a position is chosen. 
The level of the eye generally lies half-way down 


Do not try to make curved lines run towards the 
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FIGURE 6. 





centre of view. Curved lines never appear to in- 


| rays incline towards each 


upward, being a horizon- 
| 
| tal surface though bound- 


us than by measuring on a pencil, but this is sufli- 
ciently true for us now, as 
we are drawing from ob- 
jects. 

You see the nearer half 
of the door looks wider 
than the other half. You 
know the reason for this. 
The more distant an object 
is from us, the closer the 





other as they approach the 
eye. I have drawn the 
panels on the door to show 
how rapidly the door decreases in width as it re- 
cedes from us. It is well to carry the idea of a box, 


FIGURE 7. 


| as far as possible, through the objects that you draw. 


A bureau (see Fig. 6) is a 


——— t box; so is a drawer, and 


even a room, a house, & 
barn, all objects, in fact, 
which are bounded by 
planes meeting at right 
angles. In drawing a bu- 
reau, do not get puzzled 
with the lines; only keepin 
mind that lines at right 
angles with the picture- 
plane all vanish at thecen- 
tre of view. 

If your eye is on a level 
with the middle of a bar- 
rel, the curved line of the 
top inclines downward, and the curved line of the 
bottom, upward, these lines being equally curved, 
of course. 

Place the eye above the barrel (Fig. 8); 
both incline upward, the 
lower one more than the 
other, because not so near 
the level of the eye. The 
top of the barrel inclines 

















FIGURE 8. 


the curves 


ed by a circle instead of by 
lines at right angles). 

Place your eye exactly 
on a level with the top of 
the barrel (Fig 9), and the 
curved line appears to be 
a horizontal line. Nowif you have carefully stud- 
ied the preceding lessons on “Parallel Perspective,” 
you will be ready to give a little 
| “Oblique Perspective.” 

An object is said to be in oblique perspective when 





FIGURE 9 


attention to 


| no plane in it is parallel to the person who is draw- 


ing. (Fig. 10). Take your seat at the little table, 
directly in front of the centre of view. Have the 
framed glass before you, first placing the box cor- 
nerwise, the middle line directly under the centre of 
view (No. 1, Fig. 10), 80 that you see the sides equally, 








FIGURE 12. 

The middle perpendicular line of the box is the 
only line in it which is drawn as it is, so begin with 
that. This line forms a boundary tothe fwo oblique 
planes. After having drawn the side-planes, con- 
tinue their horizontal boundary lines towards the 
horizon-line, and see where they will meet. 

You see the upper and lower boundary lines of 
the right-hand plane rise, and would meet some- 
where on this horizon-line at the right of the centre 
of view, and the boundary lines of the left-hand 
plane would rise and meet (or vanish) on the hori- 
zon-line at an equal distance towards the left from 
the centre of view. 

Imagine that your great picture-plane is in its 
place, standing close against the middle vertical 
line of the box. The horizon-line we will suppose 
to be already traced on the picture plane, and also 





cline together. 

Draw the chair (Fig. 4) as if its sides were at right | 
angles with its front linc, and then add the curves. | 

Always remember, when you are not tracing ob- | 
jects on the glass, to get the apparent measurements | 
before beginning your picture, so that the objects | 
may be not only in their true proportions, but in 
proportion to each other. 

I have drawn a few objects for you. First, a door | 
(see Fig. 5), opening into an- | 
other room, standing at right an- | 
gles with the doorway, which was 
parallel to me as I sat to draw 
it. I found the centre of view | 
on the wall at the right of the | 
doorway, opposite the knob, | 
which was half-way down the 
door. I drew a horizontal line 
across the paper, and placed a 
point on it for a centre of view. 
I drew a vertical line through 
the horizon-line, the length I desired for the door. 
The real width of the doorway was one-half its ' 
height. 

The upper and lower boundary lines of the door 
vanished at the centre of view. As these lines be- 
longed to planes above and below the level of the 
eye, they inclined upward and downward. 

There is a more accurate 





FIGURE 4. 


way of measuring the 


the vertical line and centre of view. On your 











FIGURE 11. 
framed glass you have the very picture, on a small 
scale, which could be traced on the picture-plane. 

You remember that in parallel perspective the 
boundary lines of the horizontal and vertical planes 
of the box vanished where imaginary planes parallel 
to them running from the eye intersected, as they 
cut through the picture-plane. 

The upper boundary line of the right-hand side 
of the box is also the right-hand boundary of its tep, 
and so belongs to both the horizontal and vertical 
planes. It must therefore vanish where the two 


imaginary planes parallel to them would meet on 
the picture-plane. 
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To find the exact point on the horizon-line box stood at an angle of perhaps 35 degrees | to obtain that “reciprocity’’ which has been so | the largest banks are contented with less than 


where the lines will intersect, we must imagine 
a little more. Suppose I had a wire reaching 


from the imaginary vertical plane. 
the card upon F on the paper, and draw a line 


Lay &£ on | long advocated between the two countries, 
It is important that we should not only take an | 


from my eye to the horizon-line, parallel to | from that point at an angle of 35 degrees to the | interest in, but should try to live on the best 


the right-hand oblique-plane of the box, and an- | horizon-line. 


other running from my eye to the horizon-line 
parallel to the left-hand plane of the box. 
wires would lie, of course, in the two imaginary 
planes running from my eye parallel to the two 
planes of the box, and would therefore be at 
right angles with each other. The points where 
these wires would touch 


the horizon-line would , 


These | 


Then rule a line from £ at right 
angles to the vanishing line already found, and 
where it meets the horizon-line mark the second 
| vanishing point. 

If you should draw a box whose planes were 
not at right angles, you would be forced, of 
course, to use the card for each vanishing point. 





be the vanishing points 
for the boundary-lines of 
the oblique-planes of the 
box. 

It would be inconven- * 
jent to have these wires 
at my eye, and so I will 











use the vanishing points 

as pivots, and turn the 

wires up against the picture-plane. The point 
where the two wires met at the eye will now 
rest on the principal vertical-line, as far above 
the centre of view as my eye was distant from 
it. (See Fig. 11.) 


The portion of the principal vertical line from | 


the centre of view to this last-named point, we 
will call the distance-line. Now take a piece of 
thick card-board about four and a half inches 
wide by three inches long. (Fig. 12.) Hold the 
card horizontally, at arm’s length, with the line 
from E lying at right angles from you, so that, 
if prolonged, it would touch the principal verti- 
eal line on the picture-plane. Lay a pencil on 
the card, from E, parallel to the right oblique- 
plane of the box, and notice the angle which the 
pencil makes with the line from E. It is an 
angle of 45 degrees. 

You are sitting, I will suppose, at six times 
the height of the box from it. Mark off six 
times the height of your pict- 


FIGURE 10. 


The planes of roofs are called ascending planes. 
Look carefully over the tracings you have made 
of roofs from different stand-points, and your 
eye will soon be able to judge correctly of the 
inclination of these lines. 

If you have practically followed me in these 
simple lessons, Iam sure that by this time you 
have found that even a little knowledge of prac- 
tical perspective has been of great assistance, 
and I hope that by this knowledge you will be 
led to inquire farther into the subject, and gain 
facility in object-drawing. 
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CANADIAN POLITICS. 
The political situation of the Dominion of Can- 
ada is a curious one, It is doubtful whether a 


the world. On the one hand, it is a dependency 
of Great Britain. It is presided over by a Goy- 
ernor - General, appointed by 








ure-box, and lay this measure- 


the British Prime Minister, 





ment off on the principal ver- 


who receives from the British 


tical line, upward from the vhs treasury the splendid salary of 
centre of view on the paper. , fifty thousand dollars a year, 
Lay the F on the card upon i \ and who is the executive of 


the F on the principal vertical HL 


the Dominion. It is protected 





line, and rule from that point 
over the line which marked 45 
degrees, till you reach the ho- 
rizon-line. ‘There is the exact 
vanishing point for that ob- 
lique-plane of the box. 

A line drawn from E at right 


ones: | 
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ial by British troops, and it is di- 
Fs vided into provinces, presided 
Pa over by Lieut.-Governors ap- 
pointed by the Crown. 

On the other hand, Canada 
has complete control over its 
local affairs. Its Legislature 








angles with the vanishing line already found will | comprises a Senate, the members of which are 


not sce the sides equally, of course. 


Now place a box with its middle vertical line | 


under the centre of view, yet at such an angle 
that you can see more of the right-hand side 
than of the left. Fig. 13. Spread a sheet of 
drawing-paper on the table, and draw a horizon- 
line, centre of view, and the principal vertical 
line, on which mark the distance-line FE, which 
you find by ascertaining the distance you are 
from the centre of view. 


: wry : : | 
give the second vanishing point. Iwill place the 


box a little to the left. Fig. 10 (3), We see that 
the same law governs these lines that governed 
those in Fig. 7, Chap, 2. 

The boundary-lines of the planes of the boxes 
in these positions vanished exactly where the 
boundary-lines vanished when the box was di- 
rectly in front of you. The vanishing points, 
therefore, would be the same as for the box 
which stood directly before you. You would 


chosen for life by the Governor-General, and a 
| House of Commons, elected by the people for the 
period of five years. There is also a Cabinet, 
| which comes into and goes out of office just as 
the English Cabinet does, according as it is sup- 
| ported or not by the House of Commons. 

The Canadian Parliament votes taxes and ex- 
penditures, regulates police, and has generally 
| complete legislative control, subject to the veto 
lof the Governor-General, which, as a matter of 
fact, is never used, any more than is that of the 
Queen in England. 

There are two political parties in Canada, cor- 
responding to those in England, and called ‘‘Lib- 
and “Conservatives.”” Alexander Mac- 
kenzie is the Liberal leader, and Sir John Mac- 
donald the chief of the Conservatives. 

One of the principal questions which divide 
these Canadian parties is that of the commercial 
policy of the Dominion. The Liberals incline to 

free trade, 
rangement with the United 
States which will make the 
goods of the two countries to 
pass from one to the other 
with the least restriction. The 
Conservatives, on the other 
hand, favor a more protective 





erals”’ 





tain Canadian manufactures 
by a stiff tariff. 


A short time ago a general 











Fieure 13. 


Draw the vertical lines of the box, as before, 
at the proper distance below the centre of view, 
The lower edge of the paper represents the lower 
edge of the ground-plane; mark it ground-line. 

Hold out the card at arm's length, lay a pen- 
cil on the eard at FE, and move it till it is exactly 
parallel to the right-hand oblique-plane of the 
box, 


. election took place in the Do- 
we minion, which resulted in a 
change of Cabinet. The Con- 
servatives won the victory, 
and Mr. Mackenzie had _ to 


give way to Sir John Mac.! 


donald as Premier. At the 
same time, there is a change 
in the highest office of all; 
for the Earl of Dufferin, after a long and most 
popular tenure of that position, has retired, and 
the Marquis of Lorne, son-in-law of the Queen, 
has taken his place as Governor-General. 
| ‘The accession of Sir John Macdonald to power 
seems likely to be followed by a change of com- 
mercial policy. He proposes to raise the tariff, 
| especially on goods manufactured in the United 


similar instance can be found in the history of | 


and to an ar-| 


i, policy, and would try to sus- | 


| terms with, the Canadian Dominion. It is our 
near neighbor, and we are near enough in blood 
} and kin to make it of mutual benetit and com- 
| fort that we should be friends, 
But in order that we may come to satisfactory 
terms with Canada in commercial matters, the 
| benefits to be received by each country must be 
| fair and equal to each. If we allow Canadian 
manufactures to cross our frontier with little or 
no duty, and on better terms than we give to any 
other country, Canada must be equally liberal in 
the admission of our products. She must admit 
them, for instance, on better terms than she does 
those of her own mother country, Great Britain. 
Here is the chief difficulty. We are rivals of 
England in many manufactured articles, and 
England is inclined to object that Canada should 
admit our goods free, or nearly so, and charge 





own subjects. Canada could probably do this if 

she chose; for though England has the power to 
| prevent it, she would not venture, if Canada re- 
| solved upon it, to actually forbid her action, at 
| the risk of losing the dependency altogether. 


= eR nntaiceaen 
THE ROSE. 


Live like the rose, so bud, so bloom, 

In growing beauty live, 
| So sweeten life with the perfume 
| That gentle actions give. 
| Die like the rose, that when thou’rt gone, 
| Sweet happy thoughts of thee, 
| Like fragrant rose leaves, may be strewn 
| Along thy memory. 
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BANK PROFITS. 


Now that the elections are over, and a deci- 
sion has been pronounced by the people on the 
| great findncial question that has been before the 
| country, it may be well to notice one assertion 

that has been often made during the fall cam- 
paign. 
| 
easy it may be sometimes to detect and expose 
false statements. 

It has been said that the national banks have 


mous; that they get a profit of from ten to twen- 
ty per cent., perhaps greater, from their circula- 
tion. Let us see if this is so. 

In the first place, a monopoly is some privi- 
| lege enjoyed by one man, or by a set of men, 
| from which other men are excluded. The truth 
| is, any five men in the country who have ecapi- 
| tal at command can establish a new bank on pre- 

cisely the same terms as those on which the 
| banks now in existence have been established. 
| This being the case, it is impossible to maintain 
| that national banking is a monopoly. 
|to every five men in the country who possess 
| money, and who desire to organize a new bank. 

What are the profits of banks? Everybody 
should know, who pretends to have any knowl- 
edge of banks, that their profits go into one of 
three items: dividends, surplus, and undivided 
profits. 














Certainly. 
is obliged to publish a sworn statement, showing 
its position on a specified day. From 
hee-gengt it appears that in the last few years 
both the surplus and the undivided profits have 


| been reduced, instead of increased, ‘and that the ! 


| dividends for the last year or two have not 
averaged ten per cent. 

Considering the risk the owners of bank stock 
run, ten per cent. is not a high rate of dividend. 
| There are few successful business men who do 
not hope and endeavor to get a higher return 
from their capital than that. 

The fact that the dividends are really not on 
| an average over six per cent. proves that the 
profit on the circulation of the banks is not very 
great. 
A bank deposits a 
$100,000, in bonds, 
notes. 


sum, let 
$90,000 in 


certain 
and 


receives 


lent the notes even at ten per cent. (a much 


higher rate than can now be obtained), its profit | 


might be $15,000, out of which it would have to 
pay $900 for taxes to the Government on the 
notes, leaving $14,100. 

But if it has $100,000 six per cent. bonds, they 
are worth about $108,000 in greenbacks; and if 


| 


| it should sell the bonds and lend the greenbacks | 


at ten per cent., its profits would be $10,800, 
So even in this extreme case, that part of its 


earnings which is due to circulation would be | 


29 


only $3,300, or less than one-third of ten per 
cent. on its capital. 

As a fact, the most of the bonds owned by the 
banks draw less than six per cent. interest, very 
few loans are made, except in the remote parts 


You will find on looking at the card that the | States; and under his rule we are not yet likely , of the country, higher than eight per cent., and 


duties on the same kind of goods made by her | 


We do it, not so much to correct a mis- | 
| take, though that is important, as to show how | 


a great monopoly; that their profits are enor- | 


It is free | 


: it 
Can we know how much goes into these items? | 
Five times in every year each bank | 


these ! 


But this can be proved in another way. | 
us say | 


If it drew six per cent. on the bonds and | 


six per cent. on good security. 

On $100,000 at four per cent. and $90,000 notes 
at eight per cent., the profit would be, after de- 
ducting the tax, $10,300. Should the bank sell 
its bonds and lend the greenbacks received for 
them at eight per cent., the earnings would be 
$8,000, and that would make the profit on circu- 
lation only $2,300, or a little more than 24% per 
cent. of the capital. 

It may be asserted by some persons that even 
this small sum is too much. As to that we have 
nothing to say. Nor is what we have said in- 
tended to be in any way a defence of the na- 
tional bank system. Congress will decide whether 
it is good and shall stand, or whether it is bad 
and must be destroyed. The only point is that 
many people have been misled by false or exag- 
gerated statements with regard to the profits 
made by banks. 

It is always safe for any good cause to stand 
or fall on a true statement of the facts connected 
with it. Itis true that national banks enjey a 
privilege and derive a profit on their circulation. 
If that is an injury to the public, the banks 
should be abolished. But it is only fair that the 
public should know that the profit is very much 
| less than some of the popular speakers have as- 

serted it to be. 





BRUTALITY IN COLLEGES. 
Neal Dow, ina recent letter to a New York paper, 
| tells the story of a weak, puny lad who, while a 
freshman at college, was dragged from his bed ona 
' winter’s night, held under the pump until he was in- 
sensible, and then left on the snow to freeze to death, 
while the boys who had been torturing him went 
quietly home. 
The boy revived, however, in time to save his life. 
He had pluck and common-sense. Knowing that it 
was useless to appeal to the college authorities for 
| justice, he had the ruffians arrested, brought before 
the Criminal Court, and punished to the full extent 
| of the law. 
Mr. Dow suggests that this is the only way to put 
| an end to the practice of “hazing,’’ which is, in fact, 


| nothing but the brutal attacks of reckless boys 
| upon lads younger and weaker than themselves. 

There is no reason why the sons of cultured peo- 
ple in colleges should be permitted to commit out- 
rages for which a poorer ruffian would be sent to 
jail. College authorities are often disposed to shirk 
the responsibility, as in the recent case at Princeton. 
This timidity is probably due in weak colleges to the 
fear of driving students away, and so losing a part 
of the revenue. 

In the great Polytechnic school at Bethlehem, Pa., 
(where the tuition is free), a case of hazing occurred 
last winter, and the leaders were promptly expelled, 
while their assistants were suspended for a year. 
The sentence seemed hard, as two of the latter came 
from Russia; but it was inexorably carried out. 
There will be no more hazing in that college. 

On the other hand, here is a case which occurred 
in a college in Connecticut about a year ago. Some 
young men of the higher classes invited a sickly boy 
—a freshman—to supper. Very much flattered, he 
accepted the invitation. After supper, it being near 
midnight, they proposed, asa proof of his courage, 
that he should go alone to the graveyard and climb 
up on the pedestal of a monument, on top of which 
| stood a marble figure of Peace. 
| The boy, being a plucky little fellow, went and 
climbed on the pedestal, when the figure waved 
its white arms and uttered a frightful shriek. He 
staggered, fell, struck his head on a stone, and was 
taken up insensible, to die the next day. The truth 
of the occurrence was carefully concealed from his 
| parents and the legal authorities. 


———+o 


WHAT HE DID. 
| A singular instance of what one man can do who 
has the quality which our English cousins call “grit” 
is found in the history of the great copper mines in 
Polk County, Tenn. 

Two or three attempts had been made te develop 
| the copper vein, but they proved futile. It lay 
among almost inaccessible mountains, inhabited only 
by wild beasts and a few men little better than sav- 
| ages, most of them fugitives from justice. 

A certain John Caldwell, in 1849, found in a de- 
serted cabin several tons of copper ore, and thor 
oughly examined the ground. 

“I sat down,” he said, “for about three hours in 
the woods to mature my plans. I had but twenty 
dollars in the world.” 

He called the mountaineers together and made 
them a speech, urging them to join him in leasing 
| the section, and in beginning to mine it. He told 
| them suceess was sure, and that success meant civ- 
| ilization, comfort and wealth. 
| There was a dead silence. 


| 





Then a rough moun- 
taineer rose as spokesman for the others, and briefly 
remarked that they “had come to these mountains 
' to get away from civilization, and that if it followed 
them, they would run away again.”” 

Caldwell, nothing daunted, drew up a petition for 
a mining lease, went from man to man until he had 
signers enough, and then took it to the Legislature. 
It was passed. He then came back, and with an 


| other man began to mine. The ore lay only twelve 
feet deep, but it had when found to be packed on 

; mules down the mountains. 

| “I made speeches in the woods,” he said, “at camp 
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meeting in favor of opening a wagon-road. I saw 
I must have it. On October 6th began to dig for it, 
three men helping me; on the 7th two men; on the 
sth [ worked alone. The next day hired a dozen 
Cherokees.” 

On Sundays he taught Sunday school, and in vari- 
ous ways tried to elevate the people. But public 
opinion was dead against him, his road, his mine and 
civilization, but he persevered. 

Now these great mines are a source of wealth to 
all of that part of the country. The land in which 
he struck his spade has increased in value over two 
millions of dollars. A village of some three thou- 
sand workmen and their families occupies the site 
of the cabin in which he found the ore, and churches 
and schools are found in every part of the moun- 
tains. 

Religion, civilization and energy won, as they al- 
ways do. | 


Aaa | 
SONS BURDENING FATHERS. | 

Many sad cases have been made public in recent 
business troubles where parents have been brought 
to bankruptcy by large endorsements for their sons. 
It is hard for men who have acquired a competence 
by industry and economy to lose it by no fault of | 
theirown. It is doubly hard to be ruined by their 
own children, who ought to be a support instead of 
a burden in declining years. 

The late Amos Lawrence, of Boston, used to speak 
in strong language of the want of filial love which 
will consent to parents taking such risks. He illus- 
trated his words by a fact in his own experience. 
When he began business in Boston, his father, un- 
known to him, borrowed one thousand dollars, giv- 
ing a mortgage on his house for security, and brought 
the money to him. Amos objected to taking it, fear- 
ing it might be lost in his business. 

But the father insisted, and he reluctantly yielded. 
The notes being those of a Boston bank, he ex- 
changed them, at four per cent. premium, for bills 
of the Hillsborough bank, Amherst, N. H. (it was 
during the war with Great Britain), and sent the 
notes to Amherst to be redeemed in specie. He ob- 
tained the specie, and a day or two after the bank 
failed. He loaned the money to strong parties, in- 
stead of usimg it in business, until he had made 
enough himself to keep it without risk to his father, 
and he paid off the mortgage as soon as due. But 
he used to say if the Hillsborough bank had failed a 
little earlier, he and his father might have been 


ruined. 
ee 


THE UNKNOWN ORATOR. 

Rufus King, a distinguished Senator in Congress 
from New York, practised law in Boston when a 
young man. Being detained at Court in Plymouth 
until late on Saturday evening, and anxious to be at 
home early on Monday morning, he started Sunday 
morning for Boston. As he passed through Han- | 
over, he saw a plain wooden structure in which the 
people had assembled for religious service. 

Hitching his horse, Mr. King went in. It was a 
Quaker meeting, and as no one was “moved to 
speak,” silence prevailed. The young lawyer, tiring 
of this quiet worship, arose and addressed the 
Friends. 

He was a handsome man and an orator. The | 
Quakers listened with admiration, not unmixed with 
surprise, to an appropriate discourse of twenty min- 
utes’ duration. As soon as he had finished, Mr. | 
King slipped out quickly, remounted his horse and | 
rode away. | 

For months that incident was the talk of the neigh- | 
borhood. No one knew who the eloquent speaker | 
was, and some even suggested that he might have 
been “an angel from heaven.” 

Some years afterwards Mr. King rose in a Massa- 
chusetts Convention to reform the State Constitu- 
tion, to make a motion. Up started a Quaker mem- 
ber from a back seat, and carried away by the joy of 
discovering a long-standing mystery, cried out,— 

“That's the man that spoke in our meetin’!”’ 

a 
AN ASTONISHED JUSTICE. 


The New England justice of the olden time did 
not play his part as did Shakespeare’s,— 





“Tn fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 

He had a style of his own, which was net wanting 
in vigor, especially when some gross violation of | 
law demanded a judicial comment. 

A thief was once brought before a New England | 
justice, who was noted for his energetic oratory, 
charged with stealing six new shirts from a gentle- 
man. 

“A pretty story!” exclaimed the culprit, feigning | 
honest indignation, “that I should take his shirts! I 
never saw one of them!” 

Witnesses, however, so testified that the justice 
ordered the prisoner to be searched. The removal 
of coat and vest exhibited the man standing with 
the six shirts, one over another, upon his person. | 

“What a villain!” exclaimed the astonished jus- 
tiee. “Why didn’t you tell me you were a villain, 
and save the time of the court, of the witnesses,and 
the spectators, by owning up you were a villain, in 
the first place?” 


+o - 
IRREGULAR HABITS. 

The famous Humboldt, while a resident of Paris, 
‘al singular habits of life, which no one could have 
Maintained without an iron constitution and a so- 
tial position that permitted him to ignore all con- 
Ventionalities. He slept when he felt weary, either 

ry If he woke at midnight, he rose 


f 


Y day or night, 


| was cried from the basement to attic. 


___THE YO UTH’ 


and pursued his studies as if it were mid-day. 
ate when he was hungry, and often went to a res- 
taurant an hour or two before going to a great din- 
ner. 

During the day, when engaged in his study, he | 
locked the door and pursued his studies, refusing | 
admission to all visitors except those for whose calls 
arrangements had been made on the previous day. 
Such visitors he never refused to see. He explained 
this curious habit by saying that if interrupted by a 
stranger, his mind was so disturbed by the breaking | 
of the order he had arranged that it was difficult 
to resume his studies. But if an interruption had 
been provided for, his mind was prepared for it, 
and it ceased to be an interruption. 

It seems singular that any man with such irregular 
hours of eating and sleep could have lived more than 
ninety years. 

— Nba 


THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 

We will send-the Companion free to January 
1, 1879, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the month of December of this year. 

ee 
HEROISM OF LADY TEACHERS. 

Writing from New York City, a correspondent of 
the Boston Journa/ tells the following anecdote of 
the cool courage displayed by several lady teachers 
in one of the largest public schools in New York. 
The school is located on Houston Street. 


It is surrounded by the densest population known 
to New York. Huge tenement-houses swarm with 
Germans, Irish, Italians and Jews. Children are 
countless. The school-house is packed. Over two 
— little ones are trained here from day to 
aay. 

On Thursday, an alarm was sounded. Fire! tire! 
A wild scene 
of confusion followed. Every one supposed the 
building was on fire. Some few children threw 
themselves out of the window. 

Teachers closed the doors and barred them with 
their backs. The lower doors were* bolted to keep 
the surging crowd that was outside from coming 
in. Music was ordere d, but the lady who plays the 
piano was disabled. Two young ladies—tifteen and 
sixteen—volunteered to play the piano, turn by turn, 
for half an hour, keeping the children singing, and 
thus saving the lives of hundreds. 

Not a teacher left her post during all the panic. 
Some of the ladies who volunteered to keep guard 
down stairs, that the yelling, frightened women 
might not rush in, got black eyes, and were sev verely 
beaten, but they never flinched. There was no fire. 
The whole panic grew out of a fainting girl, who 
shrieked. 

a 
DISTURBED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 
The newspapers long ago had their laugh over the 

deaf old lady who said “Come in” when the third 
shock of an earthquake had roused her just enough 
to fancy that “somebody rapped.” Speaking of the 
late earthquake felt in Westphalia, a correspondent 
of the Katholishes lo//sblatt writes: 

Some of the effects of the earthquake were very 
laughable. A Government official, as he went 
through his house on a tour of inspection after the 
first shock, found one of the maid-servants lying on 
the floor. She had a broomstick in her hand, and 
was groping around with it under the kitchen cup- 
board te strike that “horrible cat,’? which, while 
she was in the sitting-room, had been rattling among 
| the dishes. She did not find any cat. The rattling 
| had been caused by therearthquake. 

An old man stood writing at the desk in his some- 
what rickety house when the shock began. A crack- 
ling sound was heard through the house, and the 
walls appeared to tremble, At the same instant he 
heard a loud knocking at the door. He hastily tore 
open the window, and saw a beggar standing at his 
door. 

“Stop shaking my house! Now you'll get nothing 
at all!” he exclaimed; and it was the work of an in- 
stant to slam down the window angrily, as a rebuke 
for such wickedness. 

ee 

TAME HORNETS IN THE PARLOR. 

There’s no accounting for tastes. Mrs. Lincoln, 
of Boston, keeps two big pet lions, and now we hear 
of a Western farmer who has domesticated a lot of 
creatures that belong quite as appropriately out of 
doors. Ina lettéhe says: 

In the middle of my parlor I have a curious re- 
public of industrious hornets; their nest hangs to 
the ceiling by the same twig on which it was so ad- 
mirably built and contrived in the woods, Its re- 
moval did not displease them, for they find in my 
house plenty of food, and I have left a hole open in 
one of the panes of the window, which answers all 
purposes. 

By this kind usage they are become quite harmless. 
| They live on the ‘flies, Which are very troublesome 
to us through the summer. They are constantly 
busy in cate hing them, even on the eyelids of my 
children. By their assistance I am but little trou- 
| bled with flies. All my family are so accustomed to 
their strong buzzing that no one takes any notice of 
them, and though they are fierce and vindictive, yet 
kindness and hospitality have made them useful and 
harmless. 

+? 


GOING TO SURPRISE THEM. 

Youthful benevolence is to be encouraged by all 
means, but it needs some direction. Here is one 
funny example of well-meant juvenile charity, in 
Detroit: “A youth began saving up his pennies to 
help the poor when winter came, and he exhibited 
so much enthusiasm in the good work that his father 
was liberal with his small change. 

“The lad’s savings amounted to about three dol- 


lars, when, the other noon, the father came to din- 
ner to find a fruit-pedler’s wagon just leaving the 


| alley, and such a stack of musk-melons in the back 


yard as he never saw before. 

“«¢What doesall this mean?” heinquired of his son, 
whose dancing eyes betrayed the good feeling in his 
heart. 

«<«T’ve hought ’em!—bought the whole pile for four 
cents apiece!’ was the reply. 

“¢You have? W hy, I thought you were saving up 
money for the poor.’ 

“<¢That’s what Iwas doing: but now I’ve invested 
itfor’em, I'm going to keep these melons down 


He | cellar till New Year's, and then I'm going to carry 
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‘em around and give the poor a surprise! 
they feel good, though?’ ”’ 


a 

A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW FROM THE AIR. 
| Mrs. Lucy Hooper, the well-known Paris corre- 
| Spondent, went up in the great balloon which made 
daily ascensions during the Exposition. 


Won't 


She says: 


“The sensation of thus rising and tloating away is 
perfectly exquisite,” but soon the head feels as if an 
Iron band were clasped around it, and there is a 

| sense of fulness in the ears not so absolutely delight- 
| ful. She looked down upon Paris, ‘a vast wilder- 
ness of stone and mortar, with streets serpentining 
| their way, like crooked cracks through the mass. 
The Palace of the Trocadero,” she says, “‘looks like = 
a spice-box tlanked with two pepper-pots.”’ In the 
Place du Carrousal are tiny shadows, terminated by 
pin-heads, the pin-heads being the people who cast 
the shadows.”’ Groups of pe ople “look like patches 
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of flies settled in spots on the tablecloth.’ % ee 
AN INDEPENDENT COUPLE. 


21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 
e 


There is a “better class’ of tramps, if it be right 
to qualify such as these by that unpleasant word. 
Says the Council Blutfs (lowa) Nonpareil: 





A young man and woman arrived in this city yes- 
terday who are destined to make their way in the 
world, “shard times’? or not. They walked all the 
way from Pennsylvania to this city, and were en | 
route to Nebraska to take a homestead. They were 
both intelligent, and stated that they were unable | 
to make anything more than a living in the East, and 
had determined to strike West and grow up with the | 
country. Any of above goods sent by mail, postage pales’ on re- 

Their reason for walking was because they had not | ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular, 
money enough to pay their fare. However, they | nentand profitable Caton. nt for ladies. Exelinive 
has eagdiats penniless, and were not begging their bine G nt the + ae and rade. Mark an ie Re liable 
. Ly y ¢ y] a cos ; ’ ’ -al- 5 J * . op 
ore, and struck out Gith his companion, for the set. | evormation of any enfringementa sent to sy address wil 
ting sun, full of energy, and with a spirit that indi- | main office. MADAME G RISW OLD. 
eated plainly that it was his intention to win | ramet Mention this paper. 21 16th Street, 











battle of life. That couple will succeed. sranch office, 44 inte r Stre et, Boston, Mii 








TURKS IN TENNESSEE. | NEW 
Refugees of all nations on the earth find an asy- THE UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 


lum in the United States. It is onerally k yn | It is novel, simple, light, easily adjusted, and does not 
r € not generally known | break the hair; does not wear out, Mailed, 1 pair, lWets.; 
that there are already a good many Mohammedans 3 r, 25 cts. e discount to dealers. Agents wanted, 
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living among us. The Indiana State Journal says: WELLS M’E’G Co. + 85 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
~ FLORILINE. 


‘ec FLoORILINE.” —FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 


Some time ago, mention was made in these col- 
umns of the arrival of a family of Turks at New 
York. The family consisted of father, mother, and 
four children. They have made their way to East 
Tennessee, where they propose to settle. They have 
come to this country to escape from the tyranny of 
Mussulman rule and to enjoy the freedom vouch- is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
safed to all in this country, It is their purpose to | cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or liv- 
make this country their permanent home, and they | ing “animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
have chosen East ‘Tennessee because the climate is | a delightful fragrance to the breath, 
much like that to which they have been accustomed. THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 








= removes instantly all odors afsing from a foul stomach or 

tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
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Christmas is Near! 


Have you yet made your selections of Christmas Pres- 
ents for 





THE CHILDREN? 
If you hare not, you will find a splendid variety in our 
Premium List from which to select. Decide what you | # 
wish, and on receipt of the order we will send the goods at i BITIO 
once, securely packed, 
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PATENTS. 


In connection with the publication of the Scien/ific 
American, we continue to act as Solicitors for | atenit, 
Caveats, ade-Marks, Copyrig hts, etc., for the 1 ite d 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, Fraice, Germany, ¢ 
In this line of business we have had thirty there © 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Se sentgic 
American. ‘This large and splendidly illustrated week! 
CET THE BEST paper shows the current progress of Science, is very bets 

s esting, and has an enormous cireul: prise Sut eri pte nn 
3 20 ear, post-paid; single copies 10 cents, Sold atall 
The Publishers of the Fowth’s | , ecb beam Lace pe 2ws-oflices. i 
Companion now offer a better; Can I obtain a pate nt? The es and best 
so Sauer ‘ . swear | Way to obtain a satisfactory auswer without expense, is to 
SO oaw ton SS than ibas eve "| write tous (Munn «& Co.), deseribing the invention, with a 
before been made. In point of 


small sketch, All we need isto get the idea. We willim- 

beauty, durability, speed, | mediately answer, and give the necessary instructions. 
. P . vieaaillial For this advice we make no charge. 

abet —e fine working We also send free our Hand-Book about the Patent 

qualities, it will compare! Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, 

favorably with any of the| how procured, with hints for obtaining 


i POS aghines ventions. Address MUNN 
high cost machines. | Scientific American, 37 
THE WONDER IS 


how such a splendid machine can 
be sold for ®3. Since getting up 
our first cheap Scroll Saw, several 
imitations of it have been placed 
before the public. We have now 
taken sneha long step in advance of ALL IMITA- 
TORS that they will find it difficult ever to successfully 
copy the 














and 
advances on in 
& CO., Publishers of the 
k Row, New York 


EST. LARGEST AND CHEAP- 
EST FURNISHING ECUSE 
For Amateursin Ametica.3 ct, 
stamp tor Catalogue of Pre 
and Type. 25 cts. sodeanoed ie 
struction ‘and Specimen 
Outfit $3.50, 
CH, JONES, 188 Monroe St..Chicago 


_ 100 EMBOSSED | PICTURES — 


HOLLY SCROLL 8S AW. For 25 cents—Flowers is. 
This machine is all Iron, It is 33 inches high, and | cents; 40 as and kt $i. z 
will saw lumber 18 inches deep. It has a very power- fine, 4x7 in., 20 cents. large variety by the sheet 


DECALGOMANIE. 300 Assorted, 25 cents; 10081 
ful Drill, also a splendid 


perior, cents. Your choice of $1.25 wortl 
TILTING TABLE WALLACE PHELI'sS & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 
UTING TABLE 
for Sawing ont Marquetry and faney inlaid work. The 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
machine is very handsomely painte din gold, brown, red FOR AMATEURS. 
and green. Itcan be taken to pieces and packed in a box, 


An unequalled variety, together with lx 
thus making freight charges very small. Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest Catalo 


TPS st. GEO, W. RE ’ 
PARENTS ist 186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 
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1 for $1. 
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who wish to cultivate in their children a Jove for mechan- 


ical work, a love tor beautifying home, and at the same DR. S. S. FITCH'S 
time help them earn money, #hould buy a Holly Seroll ALTH 
Saw. Sent to any part of the country, safely packed, on HE # FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


receipt of ®3. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


containing description and recipes for chronic diseases, 
—no pay expected until received, read z and a ved—free 
Address mm. 8 FITCH 


49 East 29th St, 








by mail. 
” New York City, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








| or a readable account of some interesting coun- 
|}try or region. Read it through carefully, with 
a suitable examination of kindred subjects. 
Above all, make it a matter of conversation in 
the home circle. By such conversation, the 
reader will doubtless learn much himself; for 
few persons are so stupid as to be unabie to im- 
part some sort of knowledge, 
And as each member of the family-circle talks 
of the book, his words both instruct others and 
strengthen himself. Who not seen wise 
fools who simply absorb knowledge, but can 
neither impart nor use it? 
Again, let the reader, while engaged on one 
book, forget his deficiencics in other branches of 
knowledge, and be content to learn a single 





has 





For the Companion. 


THE CROSS. 

“God forbidthat should glory save in the Cross of our thing at a time. 7 a P 
Lord Jesus Christ.” . | ‘Thus a literary atmosphere in the home-circle 
j}may be created. A subject which really inter- 
ests adult readers is sure to interest children as 
well; for young people know more than they 
sometimes get credit for, 

One book, well vead and well discussed, is 
i sure to stimulate further efforts; and it is sur- 

prising to see how soon it will be of advantage in 

daily life. 






O Holy Cross whereon my Saviour died, 
Thy sacred wood | press; 

Thou wert His shame; thon art the only pride 
I cherish or possess! | 


Not all the treasure of the crystal seas, | 
Or virgin hinds unrolled, | 

No wealth of friends, or fame, or royal ease, 
Could win from thee my hold, 

The Blood of Christ bedewa thee, holy tree; 
His Arms thy arms outspread; | 

He gave thy matchless shade at roof to be | 


+o - 
SINKING IN A QUAGMIRE, 


Mr. James Laffon, a resident of St. Louis, 
came near being buried alive in a quagmire 
while journeying on horseback through South- 
}ern Illinois. 


e | 
h, he 


for my “defenceless he 


T hear thee whisper still with patient sigh 
‘The seven last words He spake; 

Still art thou shaken by the bitter Cry 
Wherewith His Heart did break. 


No tongue of earth thongh tuned to Heaven could reach 
Thy eloquence Divine; 

Thy ve silence is supreme 

And tells me Ile ist 

For love of Him T hold 
Till life and death 


Seeing atiock of birds in a swamp, 
followed them, thinking to vet a shot, until 
| the sinking of his horse’s feet in the mud warned 
pena be dy | him that he was in danger. The St. Louis Post 
~~ Of Christ, my King, at last. tells the terrible scene which followed: 


Hankint MCEWkN KIMBALL. | 









em embrace 








No sooner had the horse’s feet touched the sod 
|than he sank immediately above his fetlocks. 
| Floundering out of what his rider supposed to be 
| only a mud-hole, the animal leaped forward with 
| force, and sank to his knees, 
“Exhortation to Prayer,’’| The rider touched the horse with the whip. 
| The animal leaped forward again, but sank up 
to his girth. ‘The more he struggled the further 
he sank, and in a few seconds he ceased to make 

Some of Satan’s men confined in prison have | “2y efforts to release himself. ; 
been known, not to tremble, but to pay respect | Mr. Laffon was obliged to extend his own legs 

” , se Meg | out parallel to the body of the horse to keep them 
to such convicts as have had the courage to $9 | from sinking in the bog. His mind reverted to 
down upon their knees to pray. | all the tales of quagmires and quicksands that 

In an English book, ‘Five Years of Penal Ser- | h¢ had ever read, and he began to think that he 
vitude,” the writer, who has been a convict, tells | “%48ttuck something of the kind himself. 

a? ” os = ’ "| The situation was looking gloomy; he must do 
an incident he saw in Dartmoor Prison. }something. So he spoke to his horse again, to 

By good behavior he had caused himself to be | induce him to make one more effort; but the | 
transferred from his solitary cell to a large hall, | POor animal was beyond the power of helping 
There he found sixty-sev@n other convicts, whose | limself. Already a part of his body was in the 

‘ ini dieing hee si ** | black, jelly-like mass of mud which everywhere 
obedience to prison regulations had gained for | surrounded them, and Mr. Laffon discovered to 
them also the privilege of associating in a com-| his horror that he was slowly getting nearer on 
mon room. a level with the bog. 

On hia first night in the hall, he was agreeably | _ #¢ felt certain now that unless help came he 

: 5 ingle neat ow ~ | must disappear with his poor horse in this lonely 
surprised at seeing a display of moral courage | bog, and his fate forever remain a mystery. | 
on the part of some convicts which commauded | His first impulse was to call for help. As he 
the respect of their companions, | ud feared, no answer was returned to his | 

, : : ‘ shouts. 

Just before bedtime a bell sounded, and the} petermined not to give way to despair, he 
men stood up in two rows facing each other. | glanced anxiously around, and noticed, not more 
The warden called out,— than two or three yards distant, the branches of 

“Those who wish to say their prayers can step | * large tree, which, with roots in the firm ground 

a : . beyond, had fallen across the bog. | 
to the rear. Silence and order for prayers!”” j 
‘Who will have the courage,” 


Its wide-spreading bonghs had prevented it 

thought the| from sinking into the mize. To reach that tree 

convict who tells the incident, ‘to face sneers | Was the only hope of salvation. | 
and jokes, and kneel before these criminals?” He dared not leap lest the impetus should send | 

PHS . te : him deeper into the bog without enabling him to | 

Lo his surprise, sixteen convicts stepped to the | get hold of the branches. 
rear, knelt down, and for five minutes engaged| An idea seized him. He took the bridle and a | 
in silent prayer. Not a word, not even a look, | hitching-strap, bound them tightly together with | 
from the unkneeling ones sneered at the bowed | 8°™e twine he found in his pocket, and forming | 

| sort of noose, threw his impromptu lasso | 
men. |towards a stout dead branch which projected 

Every night and morning during his stay in| from the fallen tree. 

“the hall,” there were some convicts who, when | el 4 ay — — also & moet ant oo 
ll Rg ae 6R8tana avere ?? | third, but the fourth succeeded, and he had only 
the order was given, “Silence for prayers,” | +, make the attempt to draw himself to the tree. ! 

He was now standing upon the back of his 
doomed horse, which had sunk several inches 
paraging word, | farther, —_ with a: —. 8 — with 

; , , error-stricken eves back towards his master, 

Some of them had been in prison again and | every aaa one while uttering pitiful an” ‘on 
again, and seemingly loved crime for its own} Mr, Laffon leaped from his back. He sank 
sake. Others were as thoroughly heathenized, | several feet, but keeping firm hold of the line, 
being brutal and ignorant as savages. Searcely | began to draw himself out hand-over-hand, and 
one of them would have endured tive minutes of = — wn be cabekie dower eres = pier 
religious conversation from a clergyman without | crept carefully across its trunk to terra firma. 
chaffing him. | tle started off for the nearest cabin. After a | 

walk of several miles, he encountered a couple 
of farmers. Quickly procuring other aid and 
providing themselves with ropes, they accompa- 
nied Mr. Laifon back to the bog. 

Several hours elapsed before he reached the 
treacherous spot; not a sign of his horse re- 
mained, ‘The animal had disappeared in the 
black ooze, and only the lack of secant verdure 


a ‘oe on 
For the Companion, 
MORAL COURAGE. 
Cowper, in his 
Kays,— 





“And Satan trembles when he secs 
The weakest saint upon his knees,” 








bowed in confession and supplication. capend 
did even the most hardened prisoner utter a dis- 


Yet they knew a brave deed when they saw 
one, and, bad as they were, could not help re- 
specting the man who had the courage to kneel 
in their presence and say,— 

“Our Father who art in heaven! 


our trespasses.”’ 


Forgive us 


The incident suggests the respect-compelling 
power of moral courage. It should be remem- | he had met with a living death. 
res - the i . presence . ot 
he red by the young, who, in the presence of com Ps aan eas, 
panions, are often tempted to omit their custom. | 


| 
ary devotions. The surest way to compel their | A PATHETIC STORY. 
respect is to do quietly what you ought todo. =| | Many heartrending stories have been made 
But 


Is in pathos this short and simple 


familiar to us by the Southern pestilence. 
hot 


‘eo 
HOME READING. 


The long winter evenings invite the family to- 
gether around the house-lamp. 


one e&Xce 
narrative, There was no happier household in the 
sunny South than Jacob Poitevent’s at Grenada, 


Of course, the : 
two months ago 


reading of good books will form a part of any 
plan for home entertainment, and the following 
hints from the Sunday School Times suggest how 


The fever broke out, and the 
father sent three of his children into the country, 
intending to go himself on the following day 
with his wife and two remaining daughters. 
The delay was fatal. Before morning, Mollie, 
a levely maiden, who had been nursing a sick 


A good beginning in reading may easily be friend, was delirious, and in a few days was 
ly had the bereaved parents pressed 


made. Take one book; a trustworthy popular dead. Serre: 
kiss on the cold lips of their dead 


a family may derive profit and pleasure there- 
from: 


history, a good biography of some noted person, a farewell 


enough to give me £60,000 


daughter, before the second daughter was bat- | 


tling with the fever. 

It was then that the sorrowing father wrote to 
his sister, ‘**Mollie is dead, and Ora, we fear, will 
soon follow her; our family physician is dead, 
our neighbors are all dead, or moved out of town; 
no nurse or help of any kind to be had for love 
ormoney. Iam doing the cooking, and my dear 
wife the nursing, Pray for us.”’ 

After a while there came a feeble little note 
from the sick girl. ‘They are all dead but me. 
I knew when father and mother died, but I was 
too sick to kiss them good-by. 
have a kind nurse; but oh, so few ever recover, 
that I may relapse and follow the others yet.”’ 

It was many weeks before the sick girl could 
be taken from the plague-stricken town into the 
country, where her brother and sisters were. 
Then one of them wrote to the editor of the New 
Orleans Picayune Ps 

“Ora has come out to us, but so weak that lam 
jealous of every breath that fans her white cheek. 
Mother was sick in the same rpgom with Ora; 
father in the adjoining room. Rey. Mr. McCiack- 
en prayed with mother before she died, and 
when asked by the man of God if she had a last 
message to leave, she answered,— 

‘***Pell my son to be a good boy, and meet me 
in heaven.’ y 

“Then turning her face towards Ora’s bed, 
she said, ‘Kiss all my children for me, and tell 
your dear father good-by for a little while.’ 
Mother died on the 27th and father on the 28th. 
Father's nurse thonght that he might recover, 
and did not tell him of mother’s death. He 
knew nothing of it until he met her in heaven.” 


_— 
For the Companjon, 


ENNUI, 


Amid luxurious ease and splendid state 
She languished, bitterly disconsolate; 
She felt the massive grandeur of the crown 
Weigh all her tired young spirit sternly down 
Beneath its ponderous and enteebling weight. 


She loathed her pageantries in hull or street; 

Her vassal throngs; her coach’s gilded seat; 
Her statesmen and proud warriors when they came, 
Allegiantly torgetful of their fame, 

Kneeling in duteous fealty at her feet. 






The wandering story-tellers, they that had 

So subtle a skill to make despondence glad; 
The grave court-leeches that with looks of gloom 
Held converse in her silent ante-room; 

The tinkling hunchback jester, gaudy-clad; 


Her woods, in whose green wilds the boar was chased; 
Her porphyry fountains, with rare sculptures graced; 
Her palace-towers that nobly dared the day, 
With dizzy crests where ’broidered flags hung gay; 
Her lofty terraces that the peacocks paced; 





Or yet through shadowy grove and ferny glade, 

With lords and ladies in rich pomp arrayed, 
With tasselled steeds and falcons fluttering white, 
Banners and plumes and poursuivants in sight, 

The passing of her radiant cavalcade! 

She loathed them all with strength she could not speak, 

And in her carven chair, week after week, 
Low she would bow her head and dumbly brood, 
While from the prisoning velvet of her snood 

The long blonde braid fell ont on her pale cheek. 


And once, ’tis said, a minstrel, known for art 
To appease with song the melancholy heart, 
Craved gracious audience of this drooping queen. 
’Twasgiven; but when he had come, with humble mien, 
Moved by strange whim, she bade her dames d2part, 





And now the minstrel swept his harp to sing 
Melodious eulogy, so mild of rin 

It wavered heavenward in the same sweet wise 

As those gray odorous vapors when they rise 
from silvery censers that the priesthood swing. 
But here his listener cries, with brows that lower: 
“Tell us no more of our own worth and power! 

We weary to the bone of flattery’s lies! 

Speak out some rank truth, naked of disguise! 
‘Insult the queen!’ yes, or you die this hour!” 

EpGar FAWCETT. 


— 


AN ECCENTRIC NOBLEMAN. 
The London Truth tells of the eccentricities of 
the Earl of Dysart, who recently died in Eng- 


| land in a small town where he had lived for 


many years. He 
had lodgings in Norfolk Street; no one was ever 
admitted to his room, and all correspondence 
with the outer world was carried on by means of 
a small slit cut in the door, throug&® which mes- 
sages and their answers were passed. 


He was averse to being seen. 


As he was rich and penurious he managed to 
accumulate an enormous sum of money. 

Every day Lord Dysart had sent to him in 
Norfolk Street the number of cabbages cut, of 
yeaches on the trees, of eggs laid and of chickens 
1atched on his estates. 

He made his investments through an aged 
female servant. One day this old lady walked 
into the Southwestern Railway Company’s office 
and asked whether there was not an issue of 
some sort of guaranteed stock. 

The clerk told her there was. 

“Quite safe?’’ : oid she, 

“Oh, ves, old lady: you need not be afraid of 
your money. Do you want to put your quar- 


on one particular spot marked the place where , ter’s wages in it?”’ 


ell,” she answered, “if you please, be good 
i worth of it, and 
here’s the money,”’ and with that she untied a 
big pocket from under her dress, containing 
notes to that amount, and presented the pocket 
to the clerk. 

A year or two ago his lordship thought that 
he would go ont, 2 thing that he had not done 
for many a long day. 

“Bring me my boots,” he said to the aged do- 
mestic. She brought him the only pair that he 
had. They were Hessians 

**Now call a hackney coach,”” he continued. 

When he went down and found a eab before 
his door, driven by a man withont a large cape, 
1e Was in a state of utter amazement. He di- 
rected himself to be taken to Hampstead. When 


he reached Regent’s Park he insisted that the | 


driver was going the wrong direction. 

“This is not the way to Hamnpstead,”’ he said. 
‘Where are the covers in which I used to shoot 
pheasants?”’ 








I am better, and | 


Sad and astounded, he returned to Norfolk 


| Street, from which he never again emerged 
alive. 


AN OLD COLONIAL STORY. 


All the obscure tragedies of places, commem- 
orated in local names in New England, collected 
| together into a book, would make thrilling his- 
|tory to read. In Western Connecticut, between 
Canton and Hartford, lies a beautiful sheet of 
| water known as Whitney's Pond. Its name is 
| accounted for, says a writer in the Boston Jour- 
nal, as follows: 





Some time previous to the War of the Revolu- 
| tion, before there were any settlements in this 
section, a party of three Massachusetts men 
started out from Yarmouth, ina hunt for beaver. 
This pond was the end of the journey. Here, 
| on one of the points that command a good view 
of the pond, they built a camp. 

The time was spent in trapping, and their 
happiness was complete, until one day they were 
attacked by the Rockemeka Indians. <A severe 
| fight ensued, in which the party became sepa- 
rated. Two of the trio finally escaped. 

They speedily returned to Yarmouth, and, 
upon reporting their adventure, they were joined 
by a large and well-armed force of men, who 
were determined to learn the fate of the trapper 
that was left behind. 

The party journeyed to the camp by the pond. 
It deployed and surrounded it with great cau- 





tion. One man more venturesome than his com- 
panions crept to the cabin, where peeping 
through the holes, he discovered what he sup- 


posed to be a Rockemeka. 

He raised his ritle to the hole through which 
he had made the discovery, and discharged it. 
His companions gathered, and upon entering 
the hut it was discovered that he had mortally 
wounded the man for whom they were in 
search, 


That man’s name was Whitney. He lived 
only long enough to tell how, when weunded in 
the figlit with the Indians, he had found his way 
back to the hut and subsisted on the wild berries 
that grew near it. His sorrowing comrades 
buried him on the shore of the pond. 


4@r 
NAE SCOTCHMEN IN HEAVEN. 


Englishmen are fond of joking Scotchmen 
about their intense pride of country. A Scotch- 
man, however, does not mind the joking, and 
keeps on loving Scotland, and boasting of her 
grandeur, just as if there was not an Englishman 
in the world. The following funny story ap- 
peared recently in an English journal, and was 
laughed at on both sides the Tweed: 


Long years ago a dreadful war was waged be- 
tween the King of Cormwall and the King of 
Scotland, in which the latter prevailed. The 
Scottish King, highly elated by his success, sent 
for his prime minister, Lord Alexander. 

“Weel, Sandy,” said he, ‘is there ne’er a 
king we canna conquer the noo?”’ [now]. 

‘An’ it please Yer Majesty, I ken but o’ a’e 
King that Yer Majesty canna conquer.” 

“And whaur is he, Sandy?” 

Lord Alexander reverently looking up, said,— 

“The King of Heeven.” 

“The King of whaur, Sandy?” 

“The King of Heeven.”’ 

The Scotch King did not understand, but was 
unwilling to show any ignorance. 

“Just gang yer ways, Sandy, and tell the 
King of Heeven to give up his dominions, or I'll 
come mysel’ and ding him out o’ them, and 
mond, Sandy, ye do not come back till us until 
ye have done our bidden.” 

Lord Alexander retired, much perplexed, but 
met a priest, the sight of whom put a thought 
into his head which reassured him, and he re- 
turned and presented himself before the throne. 

“Weel, Sandy,”’ said the King, ‘“‘have ye seen 
the King of Heeven? and what says he to our 
bidden?” 

‘‘An’ it please Yer Majesty, I ha’e no seen the 
King himsel’, but I ha’e seen ane of his accred- 
ited meenisters.”’ 

‘Weel, and what says he?” 

“He says Yer Majesty may e’en ha’e his 
kingdom for the asking o’ it.’’ 

‘Was he sae ceevil?”’ said the King, warmed 
to magnanimity. “Just gang yer ways back, 
Sandy, and tell the King o’ Heeven that for his 
ceevility, nae Scotchman shall ever set foot in 
his kingdom.”’ 





+> 
A DAMP PLACE. 
The Island of Mauritius is a place where one 
can realize what it is to be a ‘damp, moist, un- 
pleasant body.” 


If any one asked me what was the serious oc- 
eupation of my life here, I should answer with- 
out hesitation, ‘airing my clothes,” and it would 
| be absolutely true. No one who has not seen it 
| ean imagine the damp and mildew which covers 
everything if it be shut up even for a few days. 
Ammonia in the box or drawer keeps the gloves 
from being spotted like the pard, but nothing 
seems toayail with the other articles of clothing 
Linen feels quite wet if it is left unused in tle 
ulmirch, or chest of drawers, fora week. Sik 
dresses break out into a measle-like rash of } 
low spots, Cotton or muslin gowns become livid 
jand take unto themselves a horrible charne!- 
house odor. Shoes and books are speedily cov- 
ered a quarter of an inch deep by a mould W hich 
you ean easily imagine would begin to grow 
ferns and long grasses in another week or s0.— 
| Good Words. 
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For the Companion, 
THE LESSON. 


Little one, little one, 
They sey life is hard; 
Thou wilt hear this old stery 
From preacher and bard. 
Little one, listen, 

I'll tell thee 
To make thy life easy 

Through night and throngh day. 


a way 


} 
| 
| 


Little one, little one, 

ut, 

Is a voice true and earnest, 
Unspoiled and apart. 


Down in thy he 





It speaks to thee always; | -- 
Always obey; | 
Then life will be easy { 
Through night and through day. ' 
Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
conte einvacmnnigiel 





For the Companion. 
THE SCISSORS THAT GRUMBLED. 


It was a breezy autumn night. The tree-tops 
swayed and moaned in the wind, sighing a long | 
farewell to the gay little leaves which, dressed 
in their best, red, yellow and mottled, fluttered 
giddily away in the moonlight from the places 
which would know them no mere. 

Down in the garden the faded little bushes 
tossed about like uneasy dreamers, and over- 
head long dusky wisps and tresses of cloud 
blown every now and then across the 


were 
moon, 

High up on the sill of a little gable window | 
overlooking the garden was set a child's velvet | 
work-case which rocked about in the night-wind | 
like a little fairy castle just ready to topple | 
over. 

Asleep on the small white bed behind the | 
flapping muslin window-curtain was the little | 
owner of the work-case, her round, tired arms | 
flung over her head, and her ehubby fingers 
wound in the meshes of her outspread hair. 

Was she dreaming of the beantiful mud-pies 
she had made in the sunny morning, of the gor- 
geous doll’s hat and feather she had put together 
in the sleepy noon, of the festive tea-party she 
had given to her little dog Prince and black 
Betsy Ann in the old cobwebbed summer-house 
in the hazy afternoon? Perhaps. 

A sudden stillness fell upon the windy night, 
and out of the stillness spoke a sharp voice from 
the little work-case. 

“Tam tired out with such a life! Cut, ent, cut, 
work, work, all the day long! yesterday, hacking 
away at tin soldiers; to-day, jagging out stiff 
paste-board girls, rows of them; to-morrow, 
digging dirt in the garden to load dolls’ wheel- 
barrows. I'm getting dull and shaky and mis- 
erable.”” 

“No such thing!*’ squeaked the tape-needle; 
“vou are the brightest 
in all my life’’ (it had scis- 
sors). “Just think of me, crawling through long | 
dark hems, punched in the head and pushed and | 
jerked all the dark way through. Just see how | 
patient Jam. Oh, 7havean eve in my head, and 
Ican see who’s who.” 

“Don’t quarrel,”’ implored the little thimble, 
her long plain face quite pale in the moonlight. | 
“It’s very nice to be useful. Think of all the | 
lovely little gowns and petticoats we three have | 
helped to make. And then just think what “ 
nice little house we have to live in, all three 
sitting down together to rest in these little vel-| 
vet chairs, so cosy when night comes.”’ | 

Thereupon came a great gust of wind, and 
over went the work-case like a tumbled-down 
fairy castle, and the unhappy scissors and the 
patient tape-needle and the pale thimble all 
careered through the air together. The scissors 
fell into the eaves-gutter into a bed of dried 
leaves, 





little scissors Jever saw 


never seen any other 


“No more work for me for one while,”’ giggled 
the scissors, stretching out its dapper little legs 
complacently. ‘I’m babes in the wood now. 

Down, down fluttered the thimble, and down, | 
down went the tape-needle into the garden be- 
low. A thorn-bush stretched out its finger and 
caught the thimble. 

“What luck!’ thonght the thimble, all a trem- 
ble. “If I had tumbled on toa stone, I might 
have dented my head.” 

“Oh, you are there, are you?”’ feebly squeaked 
the tape-needle, who was standing up stiffly in 
the garden-walk. “Now who would have! 


” 


| thought it? 
! next down here in the dirt.” . 


rupted the anxious thimble, 
scissors anywhere?” 


hurt? I believe it is. 
| Then down fell the forlorn tape-needle amid the 
dead stems 


high up in the gable. 
tying on her little skirts and scattering crumbs 
for the 

| spout and lapped the very toes of the scissors 
curled up under the maple leaves. 


and my beautiful fimbul?”’ 
the little maiden. 


out the window in the night.”’ 


| looked west. 


THE YOUTH'S 


One minute on velvet cushions, the 





inter- | 
see the 


“You have an eye, dear tape-needle, 


“do you 


“Why don’t you ask if the spine of my back is 
It feels loppy and bad.”’ 


and grasses, and said not another 


word, good or bad, to the thimble. 


The thimble passed a lonely night, and in the 


| 
| 
| 
| morning her pale face was all wet with tears. 
| 


With the sun rose the little maiden, who slept 
She stood in the window 


birds, some of whom flew down into the 


“Where is my work-case and my old scissors 
suddenly cried out 
must have all blew 


corn 


4 hey 


The little maid looked east, and the little maid 
No work-case. With her hair 
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streaming, and her dress all buttoned awry, she | 
flew down the winding stairs to see if her work- 
case lay under the window. 

Alas, yes; but all in fragments; 
no thimble. 

She stamped her little foot. The tape-needle 
was just under it. She destroyed its one dull 
eye and never knew it. The thimble nodded to 
her from the bush, but she never saw it. 

As for the scissors, they lay a long time under 
the leaves, so long that they were quite tired 
with being the and would | 
have been delighted to be employed again. | 

One day, after a very long while, came the | 
carpenter with ladder and broom to clear the! 
spout of leaves, and thus the scissors were re-| 
leased at last. | 

The carpenter held them up to the little maiden | 
peering down at him from the gable window. 

“O, my scissors! horrid things, all | 
rust. Throw ’em away. 

And this was the end of the aiecntentelt | 


no scissors, 


Ww ood,”’ 


“babes in 


such black, 





scissors. Euste Goruam. | 

j 

Se | 
| 

= \ 

ee ‘ | 
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Brood of greedy Turkey-hens, 
Happening to pass, 

See those merry Grasshoppers 
Playing in the grass. 

“Oh, ho, “ho!” eall Turkeys then, 
“Here’s a banquet fine!” 

Straightway to the tempting feast 


Their eager steps incline. 


Nias 





The Grasshoppers commence to hop! 
The Turkeys to give chase! 
And so begins what proves to he 
A most exciting race f 
A 
The Grasshoppers go hopping gon ‘«. =. 


Far over hill and dale; Ns Foon ar 
The Turkeys, breathless, follow on \? . Ky 
The lively insects’ tr ail. ‘ ; 


The rurkeys, not so easy caught, 


Spread forth their wings to fly! 

Just then some huntsmen, with their dogs 
And guns, those Foxes spy! 

Bang! go the guns. The Foxe = hide! 

The Turkeys seud away! 

The Grasshoppers stay on the field, 

And finish up thoir play. 








THE RIGHT ANSWER. 
A Syrian convert to Christianity was urged 
by his employers to work on Sunday, but he de- 


clined. ‘‘But,’’ said the master, ‘does not your 
Bible say that if a man has an ox or an ass that 
falls into the pit on the Sabbath day, he may 
pull him ont?’ ‘Yes,’ answered Hayob, “but 
if the ass has a habit of falling into the same pit 
every Sabbath day, then the man should either 
fill wp the pit or sell the ass.” 
— +o 
“TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE 
MORROW.” 

“One little boy,”’ says Mr. Knapp, an Ameri- 
can missionary in Spain, ‘“‘sells wax matches 
called cerii/as, in the street. If he does not dis- 
pose of a certain nnmber of boxes a day, his 
parents will not give him anything to eat when 
he comes home at night. One afternoon he was 
very hungry, having had to suffer for a deficit | 
the day before. While thinking what to do, | 
Jesus came into his little mind, and so he got 


& a nd 
why A wig fi bs ek. 
For the Companion. 
NIMBLE GRASSHOPPERS. 


Highty-tighty! Highty-tighty! 
What is all this fan? 

Clouds of litle Gri isshoppers 
Sporting in the sun! 

Skipping x east and skipping west, 
And shipping to the north; 

Round and round, and in and out, 

Nimbly back and forth. 














A den of hungry Foxes 
Lies close upon their route; 

Who poke their noses forth to see 
What the noise is all about. 

They see the Turkeys drawing near, 
A careless, straggling brood; 

And smack their lips and blithely say, 
“Ah! Ha! here’s something good!’ 


the y bok ly bark, 


“Ha, ha! ho, ho!’ 

“WW. e’ve got you, silly geese! 
We'll have for dinner, sure, to-day, : 
A Turkey -hen apiece!” ds 


a. Xm si we 











| down by his basket, there in the busy p/iza, and 
asked Him ‘to help him to sell four boxes of wax 
;matches, so that he might have his dinner.’ 
| When he arose, a gentleman stepped up and 
; bought just four boxes, and the little match 
vendor ran home joyfully with his eight farth- 
lings, his heart brimming full. We asked him 
why he did not stop to sell more. ‘Oh,’ said he, 
| ‘I had enough for to-day, and Jesus will take 
care of to-morrow.’ ”’ 


+> 


A MAN, when tried for stealing a pair of boots, 
said he merely took the boots in joke. Tt was 
{found that he was captured with them forty 
yards from the place he had taken them from. 
The judge said he had carried the joke too far. 


7 





A LITTLE GL, looking at the stars as they 
came twinkling one by ene through the 
of the trees, exclaimed, “See. there 
‘gels’ fingers pointing at us!” 


boughs 
are the an- 





{Supply the blanks of 
each of which shall rhyme with the word ¢ 


419 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
A NUISANCE. 


the first paragraph with words 


ries. The last 


word of each line of the second paragraph rhymes with 
the word Thug. 


| 


| leave 
To fasten, and leave to ensnare; 





There is a creature that crawls and 
A mischief-maker busy and : 

A novelty where New England — 
Frown with frosty and stern — 
On foreigners of its kind and 
It halts on a fence, or leisurely —— 
Where never ‘tis wanted; or, haply, it — 
To the field to forage its grudged —. 

A bold, rough ranger, it never —— 

A human domain; and when it —, 

It takes possession of many a —. 

A terrible nuisance, men — 

And set their wits a task to —— 

A sentence of death; still it— 

Foes of all feather; still —— 

From land and sea in marvellous — 
Troops and myriads. Who would — 
(This is the witness of many ) 

Ocean could do what this ? 














Men have tarried long at the —: 
Sunk their farms in the whiskey 
Drivelled them out in pipe and —; 
Run them down with poisonous —-}3 
Battered their noses Roman and —; 
Drawn their shoulders into a —, 

In the strain of daily toil and ——; 
But never did husbandman in the — 
Of canker-worm, grasshopper, or —, 
Such vexation of spirit — 
Whether he planted, or hoe dl, 
At work in the field, at rest on the —, 
As this of the terrible —. E. 





or--—— 






ae 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 29 letters, is a motto 
showing us the manner in which we should live. 


None of us possess too “rT ht 2 


2,3. 


Boys like to catch 7, 11, 21. 
We should pity the 14, ”, 10, &, 


Almost every one has ap 12, 

Boys like to posse: 

Every one would like to be t 

Good housekee pers do not like to see a 25, 2 
28, 29. 


20, 18, 





add ,18, 





“CYRIL DEAN 





3. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDDEN PLANTS. 


EXAMPLE Ae figured goblets for a dish of wood.” 
aus 


Ans.—Ra 
“Thine being but a moiety of my grief 
To overgo thy plaints, and drown thy cries,” 


ING RICHARD, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


“Even till the Eastern gafe all fiery red, 


Opening on Neptune with fair blessed be: ams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams.’ 


Mip. Nicgut DREAMS. 
“A passionate ballad, gallant and gay, 
A martial song like a trumpet’s call.’ 
TENNYSON’s Maun. 


4. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


Decapitate a fish, and leave to listen; again, and 
| leave a vessel. 

To uncover, and leave tostumble; again, and leave 
to tear. 

To make smooth, and leave to possess; again, and 


a Latin salutation. 
again, and leave 


a blow. 
Quiet, and leave a drawer; again, and leave evil. 
The central letters of the remaining words forma 
complete word, which may be found in the follow- 


ing 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In green, not in blue; 
In ink, not in glue; 
In live, not in dead; 
In skate, not in sled; 
In whale, not in pike; 
Whole most lovers do not like. 





F. 8. F. 
Conundrums. 
Which are the lightest men, Irishmen, Scotechmen 
| or Englishmen?—In Ireland there are men of Cork, 


in Scotland there 


are men of Ayr (air), but on the 


| Thames there are lightermen. 





Do penmen ever do wrong? 
What city in France is a men 
he goes to get married?—He is going to Havre (bh: 


No; they do write. 
about to visit when 


ve 
her) An old bachelor being asked the question, 
promptly replied, “To Rouen” (ruin). 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Numter. 
1—1, WATCH TOWERS 
2, SEASH ORES 
3, TREACLE 
4, BENcHU 
5, sK Vv 
6, s 
1,Gar 
% 2.V ¥ 
3, Vow 
ee 
5, Nu N 
6,GNU 
1lfcHAINS TARGET 
28LATE UNiTs 
3,PEAR Roap 4 
4,nAM KrG 
5, dO Ep t 
6. N Yy 
1, THANKS 
2, GIVING. 
3, SERMON. 


TURKEY. 
THANKSGIVING 


{ SERMON. 
| 'FURKEY. 








Pho SupscriprioN Prick of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at 


any time 
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during 

fuk COMPANION is sent to subseribers 
order is received by the Publishe 
anee, and all payment of 
quired by law, 
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cannot be found on our 





TRANSFUSION OF 
It has long 
disease, 


MILK. 

been known that, in certain cases of 
the life of the patient may be saved by in- 
troducing into his veins blood from the 
healthy person. 


veins of a 
The operation requires great care 
ani intelligence, and it is only in recent times that 
it has been attended with much success. 

Blood and milk being of nearly the same composi- 
tion, Dr. Hodder, of Toronto, Canada, in 1850 sue- 
cessfully substituted the latter. Lately Dr. Thomas, 
of New York, succeeded with the in the case 
of a woman who, after a severe surgical operation, 


Same 


had sunk so low that all hope of recovery was gone. 
He injected into a vein eight a half 
milk The patient's pulse im- 
mediately went up to 150°, and her head felt as if it 
would burst. But the pulse 
lowered, and she fell asleep, 
refreshed and hopeful, 

There is one prime condition of 
fresh 


and ounces of 


warm from the cow. 


and temperature soon 
awoke in the morning 
vot fully well. 
‘cesa,—the milk 
Experiments have 
shown that if it is but a few hours old,—three even, 
~the patient will die. 


must be from the cow. 


- 


CAUSE OF STUNTED TREES, 
The stunted, seraggy growth of the underwood in 
& forest is generally attributed to the fact that the 
eualler are overshadowed by the taller ones, 
and thus deprived of the light 


trees 


and air necessary to 


their development. But M. Grandeau, professor 
in the French School of Forestry, says that this stunt- 
ed growth is caused by the larger trees acting as 





\tuctors, depriving the smaller ones of electricity. 


To test this view, he tried an experiment. 


In April, 1877, he took two tobaeco plants, each 
Weighing 3% grammes, and having four leaves. 
They were both planted in boxes containing mould 
of identical quality, and placed side by side in a po- 
sition favorable to their growth. 

But one of them had placed over it a cage, con- 

sisting of four iron rods, one metre fifty centimetres 
i joined at the top and covered with wire gauze, 
chop es the free cireulation of air, light 
and water, but completely protected the plant from 
the action "of atmospheric electricity. 
‘re left uninterfered with until the middle 
of August, when the results obtained were as follows: 
The plant in the open air had attained a height of 3 
feet 5 inches, while the other was only 2 feet 4 inches; 
the former weighed 270 grammes and the latter 144 
grammes; when dried, their respective weights were 
30 vrammes and 1544 grammes. 

Similar experiments made with maize and wheat 
gave precisely analogous results, so that M. Gran- 
deau has come to the conclusion that the electricity 
of the atmosphere is equally necessary to vegetation 
as sunlight and air, 





o 





> 
THE WEE MATHEMATICIAN. 
A sharp little girl once proved that the language 
of mathematics was not L be: 


A female teacher had a class of beginners,—chil 
dren of four and tive years. In teaching them the 
rivliments of arithmetic, she thought to simplify 
thin ‘he use of the ten numerals she taught by 
their ten tingera, and in adding or subtracting the 
single numbers, they could reckon upon those digits. 
The thing worked to a charm, and the little ones 
readily learned thus to solve the first problems of 
the great science, 

One day the class was out for ree 
traction was the theme. 

“Five from five leaves how many?” was by 
asked of a bright-eved miss of four summers. 

Che little thing up with her fingers and went at it. 
Fora time she seemed exceedingly puzzled, but at 
length her eyes snapped, and she lifted her head 
ntly. 

ive!” she said, with most assured emphasis. 

Curious to know how she had arrived at that solu- 
tion, the teacher asked her to explain. 

“Why,” replied the child, hol ling out her two 
hands, and placing them side by side, re’s five on 
‘at hand, and five on ‘at. Nowl take away ‘ese five 
fom ‘ose five, and—'ere zey be five!” 

About as tine a piece of ocular demonstration in 
tie way of a logical dilemma as vou will often meet. 

To “head off” such sharp Httle discoverers and 


as exact as it shouk 








itation, and sub- 


and-by 


coutide 





THE 


accountants, it will be in order to say, “five from it- 
self, how many?” 


a 
JACK’S WATCH. 
We hope that none of the boys and girls who may 
gain of our “prize watches” will imitate the 
Scotch boy of this anecdote. 


one 


Sixty years ago, Jack Gibson, a farmer’s son, told 
his old ‘fathe r that he must have a watch. “Awe sel, 
Jock, the re’s ny gran ‘father’s he wore at Drumelog; 
I’se gi’e ye’t,” and so Jock was infeft in the auld 
heirloom. For a few days, Jock’s attention was 
centred on his new acquisition to the exclusion of 
every one thing except his parritch. His joys were 
short-lived. 

One afternoon the ticker ceased to beat, so Jock 
unyoked his team, and after putting up his horses, 
went off to the clachan to consult William I , the 
horologist. On reaching the watchmaker’s, sweat- 
ing and excited-like, he shoute: d out,— 

“Neebor, ye maun leuk my watch?” 

“What's wrong with your watch, John?” said the 
mechanician. 

“I dinna ken,” said the clodhopper; 
this afternoon, an’ when I leukit inside of the cray- 
ther, a hair, sae | bg > it oot wi’ my teeth.’ 

“ A hair, ye gawke! ha’e torn away the hair- 
spring of your wi itch, cae spoiled it.” 

“Guid saut’s,” said Jock, ‘my father wull be mad, 
but I'll no tell sim.” 





” 


“she stopped 





~~ - 
A WISE DOG. 

The rather unkind experiment of making a dog 
drunk has been often tried, and always, we believe, 
with the same The beast puts humanity to 
shame by deciding at once that the liquor hurts him, 
and letting it alone forever. The following tells 
how a Scotch dog behaved under it: 





result. 


“Sixty years ago, when I was a teacher in Kilmal- 

eum parish,”’ says John Fraser, “I was using whiskey 
bitters for my stomach’s sake. One day 1 dipped a 
yiece of cake in it and gave it to the dog. He grudg- 
ingly ate it, curling ap his lip to avoid the taste. 
Ere long he became tipsy; he howled most piteously, 
and unnatarally looked up in my face as if for help. 
He began to stagger and fall like a drunken man. 
The appearance of his face and eyes was extraordi- 
nary. He lay on the floor and howled until the 
effects of the drink wore off. This was supreme 
folly; it was wicked. The dog never forgot the 
trick. Whenever afterward I went to the press for 
the bottle, he hastened to the outside of the house. 
One day, the door bei ‘ing shut, he sprang at one bolt 
through a pane of glass to get outside.’ 


scene 


ADULTERATED GRAHAM FLOUR. 

A word of caution is given by the St. Louis Trade 
Journal to those who use Graham flour. It says 
that this article of prime necessity to dyspeptics and 
other invalids is largely made from poor-class wheat. 


Graham flour, properly made, is nearly as costly 
an article as bolted flour ground from the same 
wheat, and, therefore, when you are offered Graham 
flour at much less than the best bolted flour, you are 
being victimized; it is either adulterated, or it is 
made from inferior wheat. A common form of 
adulteration is to take a barrel of flour costing about 
five dollars, add to it about sixty pounds of bran, 
twenty-five pounds middlings, and the same quantity 
of corn-meal. The result of the mixture is three 
hundred and six pounds of stuff costing about six 
dollars and forty-five cents, or a fraction over two 
cents a pound; while Graham flour, made from the 
best wheat, cannot be sold now at less than three 
and one-half to four cents a pound, And yet this 
vile stuff in being swallowed by people in search of 
better health, when they would do about as well on 
a diet of hot white biscuit. 





‘ ~ _ 
A LITTLE GIRL WANTS A FARM. 
A little girl, aged eleven, residing in Towa, wrote 
a letter recently to “Dear Uncle Sam,” at Washing- 
ton, stating that her father and eldest brother were 
about to take up a claim in Kansas. Then she went 
on: 


“T think that maybe if I asked you, you would let 
me take a claim of one hundred and sixty acres for 
afarm. I am strong and hearty, and as willing to 
work as any man. My ma says that I have ambition 
enough to run a splendid farm. I could get my fa- 
ther to break the land for me, and I will agree to 
fence it all around with willows, and I have got half 
& pec k of maple-seeds that I could make anice grove 
with if you will please give me the land. If I was 
there, I would give you a good hug and a kiss if you 
will only give me a deed to one hundred and sixty 
acres of land in Kansas.” 

The Commissioner of the Land Office regretfully 
informed her that a homesteader must be at least 
twenty-one years of age and the head of a family.— 
Cincinnati Gazette. 


————E—— 
HE WOULD NOT DECEIVE. 

A Roman Catholic prelate, Mgr. 
cently died, 


Asinari, who re- 
Was so conscientious that he considered 
to lie even to a brigand., A journal at 
Rome says of him: 


it a crime 


On his way back to Rome, after he had fulfilled 


brigands near Viterbo. 
oughly rifled the persons of the prelate and his at- 
tendants, the chief asked him if he had anything 
more, ‘Joseph,’ said the bishop, turning to his 
servant, “did you give him the 
hidden?” alluding to £8000 in gold, which had been 
concealed in the bottom of a trunk, amid a lot of 
soiled linen. 





a 


Two neighbors had a long and envenomed litiga- 
tion about a small spring which they both claimed. 
The judge, wearied out with the case, at last said, 
“What is the use of making so much fuss about a lit- 
tle water?” “Your Honor will see the use of it,’ 
replied one of the lawyers, * ‘when Linform you that 
the parties are both milkmen, 








funft—Shall T give vou a new« 
gie—No, thanks, aunty. 


loll, Magg 
I should never love 





” Mag-} 
another 





doll like this; for see, it has only got one eye, one 
leg, and one arm, and nobody would care for it if I 
didn’t. Proper dolls can take care of themselves, 


you know. 


Ax honest ignoramus, who had escaped a great 
peril by an act of herois was much complimented | 
\ for his bravery. One 
seen your feat.””. Whereupon he blushed and stam- 
mered, and finally, pointing to his pedal extremities, 
said, “Well, there they be, mum.” 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DEC. 5, 1878. 


The Bissell Manufacturing Co.,’s advertisement 
of “Family Washer and Bleacher” again appears in our 
columns. The firm have removed to New York; but their 
responsibility and reputation for upright honest dealing is 
unchanged. Communicated. 


A FINE THING FOR THE TEETH. 


More SOZODONT is annually sold than of 

dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. There must bea 
reason for this fact. SOZODUNT has beeu many years 
| before the world, and if it did not fulfil the promises made 
for it, it would long fallen into oblivion. But 
the more it is used, the more it becomes in demand. Those 
who have tried it once try it again, and then recommend 
its use to others. For cleansing the mouth, preserving the 
purity and whiteness of the tecth, protecting the enamel, 
guarding from the ravages of decay, keeping the gums 
hard, rosy and healthful, there is no equal to SOZ0O- 
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CELSO Meriden, Conn 

GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 
Honey. The Giants are balf pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 


Pink Bath, pure soa,and are the cheapest Toil- 
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Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & 

Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop ‘Square, Boston. 
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ETS received the Highest Mcdal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORS (120 

ones) fits with perfect ease, and is war- 
vante 





notto break down over the 

Their HEALTH CORSET, with 

its improved Bust, = heir NURS ina 

ite than ever, RSIN 
ORSET is oo ‘see? ° 8 

mother, 

For sale by all leading merchants, 


WARNER BRO’S, 851 Broadway, N.Y. 












EY & Co. | 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS {ee 


The best Christmas Present, 


most useful. 


| GASKELLS COMPENDIUM, 


r SELF-TEACHING PENMANSHIP., 


For over twenty years the only first-class instruction in 
Pemmanship given in this country has been confined 
almost entirely toa few business colleges. Acting upon 
the idea that a rapid, elegant and systematic handwriting 
could as well be acquired by home practice, without a 
teacher, if the proper material were furnished the learner, 


GASKELL's 


because the 






Now 


4 Ncctreroion | 





GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM, a new and original combina- 
tion for self, a consisting of COP Y-SLIPS, OR- 
NAME)? SHE} PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS, 
. Was care fully aie and published in 1873. Ina 
fe Ww months several thousand were sold, encouraging the 
publisher to add several new features, adapting it to the 
wants of ey lass of learners,—those desiring to at- 
tain to the very highest skill in ornamental flourishing 
and lettering, as also to those wishing to acquire only an 
elegant business or lady’s style. 

The demand for it has been constant. It has sold to the 
extent of nearly 70,000, going to all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and having a considerable sale in 
England, Japan, New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands. 
It is thought by the best judges that no other system is so 
well adapted to the every-day requirements of business or 
society. It is exsily lee arned, and may be written with ease 
and rapidity. The models given for imitation and prac- 
tice are plain and elegant,—a style which is adopted in the 
counting-rooms of America and England, and by the best 
society Of both countries. The “Ladies’ Hand” is espe- 
cially pleasing to those wishing a style at once beautiful 
and rapid. 

The improvement of those using it is very marked. No 
| teac her in this country can show better progress among 
| pupils under his own personal care than has already been 
given in fac-simile, though necessarily by rather a coarse 
process,—wood-engraving,—in previous numbers of this 
paper. 
| ov er one thousand boys and girls, book-keepers, clerks 
and ladies in New York City alone are now using it; as 
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w Bold 7 1e Morte bes — ul 4 \ : J = 
ry sy et ‘of poy lod Year Little jeart, § ‘Stars © > Eh 
o'er us Gently were Shining, Love-sick Boy, Judge’s| * | —— 
Song (from “Trial by Jury”), Speed Well, Song of the Old | = iis a 
ry I’m a Forester Free ana Bold. INSTRUMEN-/! ¢ ~ J 
TAL— Swedish Wedding Mareh, Fairy Queen Galop, | S Pa R 
Will o’ the Wisp, Song of Village Maiden, C himes of Mg ay | Se ( & " 
Bells, Sighing for Home, Happy Reveries, Four Contra | a — ~ 
Dances (Roger de Coverley, Off She G« The Triumph, | = — —_ > 
Quaker Wife). These 20 popular pieces are all in the Nov, | — =< yep 
No. of Musica Hours—“the handsomest musical month- | - + iS 


many in Boston; and hundreds in each of the cities of 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and New 
Orleans. 

We prefer in every case possible to hear directly from 
the parties themselves, in their own handwriting, as fre- 
able to point out a course suited to indi- 
Letters come to us from all sections of the 
Union, from Canada, and other parts of the world, by 

every mail. These are all carefully answered, and the 
Compe ndium promptly forwarded. Many are ordered by 
teachers and others to supply classes. These, when not 
too many, are all sent in one package, but the most go to 
those ordering but one or two for their own use, The fol- 
lowing cut shows the mode of packing and mailing the 
Compendium, in ones, twos, sixes, etc. The postage is 
always prep: vid in full. 

fhe business has grown to very considerable dimen- 
sions. These cuts illustrate the work of receiving and 
filling the orders of a single mail. While we prefer to 
have the entire control of its publication and sale in this 
country and Canada, we have not neglected to estab! lish 
agencies abroad, where it may be procured without lo 








Xmas Wonder Box | 


Contains: 

s Sheets Paper, 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 1 
Lead Pencil, 3 Pens, 1 Text. 12 Comic Cards, 40 Silhouettes, 
36 Mottoes, 85 Patterns for Faney Work, 112 Decaleomanie, 
132 Embossed Pictures, 50 F ancy Ornaments, | Penholder, 

< _ ‘ieture Cards, 30 Scrap- 

Age Card 








Sook Pictures, I 
‘ards, 1 Toy Par: ts.; by mail, 5 
tall ve ae $145. Postage Stamps taken. 
JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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his mission in Brussels, his carriage was stopped by | 
After they had pretty thor- | 


money that you had | 


lady said, “T wish T could have | 


AGENTS WANTED 
i DAW. 


FOR 
DR. MALRCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 
In this new volume the Popular Author of Nigat Scena. 
£N THE Bis_e portrays with vivid and thrilling force ana 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony | 


to tho beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible. | _ 


Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow- | 
ing style, beautiful Engravings, and rich bindings, the best 
in the market. Terms Liberal, Circulars Free. 
Address, J. c. McCURDY & CO., RDY & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


TENNYSON'S 8528 


WORKS, &1 2 
Fx —. Eyed A Ang 

The poems of Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate of 

E ne rland, are unequalled in heanty, strength nai purity. | 

thi is works 
| 





are hon sehold words and are admired the 
world over. It is with pl r rons 
a new and complete ¢ “d 
reduced price. Thi 
| bold, clear type; cont: 
ly bound in ck ith, blue and. go ld. It comprises all the | 
author’s poems, among the “Locksley Hall,” “The } 
May Queen,” “ ‘Enoch fete n. “Tdylls of the King,” ete., 
ete. No more suitable birthday or holiday present can be | 
made than this elegant volume, and the price offered is 
within the reach of all. The book is sold at retail for | 
$1 25, but as we control a large edition, we hi ave conclud- | 
ed to furnish them at the uniform price of 75 cts. each, or | 
3 for $175, by mail, postpaid. No further reduction by 
the dozen. Clean postage ite ANS, of any denomination, 
taken same ay eash. 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO. 
P.O. Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York. | 








NEE 4 
nis print a on tinted paper, in 
and is strong- 





s nearly 400 pages, 


Addre | 


of time. 





TRUBNER & Co., Booksellers...... 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill’ 
London; 
Quones A. BATCHELDER.. ......--+ Yokohama, Japan; 
co BEUERE vcscccreccccgvoccceseoses Oamaru, New Zealand; 
tT. Turum, Pacific Advertiser Office........ eee Honolulu, 


Sandwich Islands; 


will supply all who may find it more convenient to order 
from them. 








'f Gaskell’s Compendium Complete, ~ 
| Copy-Slips, Ornamental Sheet, Book of Instructions und 
‘ -will be mailed, prepaid, toany part of the world for 
ONE DOLLAR. Registered Letters and Monev- 
Orders at our risk. Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 





Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
OG Use the Best Pens. Our own, 40c per box, post-paid 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


“Little by little,” the tempter said, 

As a dark and cunning snare he spread 
For the young, unwary feet, 

**Little by little and day by day, 

I will tempt the careless soul away 
Until the ruin 1s complete.’’ 


“Little by little,” sure and slow, 

We fashion our future of bliss or woe, 
As the present passes away. 

Our feet are climbing the stairway bright 

Up to the regions of endless light, 

Or gliding downward into the night, 
«Little by little, day by day.” 








——__ +> —- — 
For the Companion. 
THE HOTEL FIRE. 

The major kept David and Polly two weeks in 
Philadelphia. The boy had been in danger of 
becoming a mere bookworm, keeping his eyes 
and ears shut to all the actual living knowledge 
tu be learned on every side. 

There was a little danger now that his uncle 
would cram too much of this knowledge upon 
him. Philadelphia is a great manufacturing cen- 


tre, 1nd he took the boy to all kinds of mills, 
mints and shops. Polly declared that David 
would no eat for asking how this article was | 


made, or where that other 
Her own head ached, she asserted, 

sudden weight of information. 
One warm, sunny morning, 


grew. 
with its 
the 


the vity and must leave David to take 
aister. 

“Go out and walk,’’ he said. “But don’t go 
along dreaming of Achilles and Ajax. Stay 
wake. Those old fellows were very well in 
their way, but there are people close at hand as 
well worth your attention. 
work for you. This man cuts your meat, that | 
me in Cuba makes cigars for you, (which you 
must not smoke, young man,) another puts bis-; 
muth on his face, and plays monkey tricks for 
your amusement. You ought to Icok into the/| 
work of these people, and their lives. There is 
poetry in the history of the man who blacks 
your boots, as well as that of the siege of Troy.”’ 

He buttoned up his overcoat and departed, 


care of his 


soming back to put his head in at the door with, | 


| 


“Take care of your sister, David!”’ 

The young people went out, and sauntered up 
Chestnut Street, visiting one or two libraries and 
picture galleries, and stopping so often to look in 


at the glittering shop windows that they were | 


very tired when they returned to the hotel at six 
o'clock. 

After they had eaten dinner, they went up to 
their own little parlor, which was in the fifth 
story. 

“T wonder when uncle will come back,’’ 
Polly, leaning back in her arm chair sleepily. 

“Not until nine.’ 

David also stretched himself at ease on a sofa. 
They both had books in their hands, and the gas- | 
lamp was between them, but in a little while the 
books were dropped, and they were both sound | 
asleep. 

When Polly woke, it was with a stifling weight | 
upon her breast, and a hot stench of burning 
paint in the room. 

She rose slowly; 
gas was escaping 


her first thought was that the 
; the next was—a foolish one 


enough—that a procession was passing, and the | 


smoke of the torches had reached her room. A 
blazing light shone in the window. She ran 
towards it. The next instant she was dragging 
David upright. 

The hotel is on fire! 


Wake up, David. Oh, 


what shall I do?’ she cried, as he turned drowsi- | 
The smoke had stupefied | 
' 


ly over, 
hun 

A pitcher of water was on the table. 
his face, and as she did it, the touch of the cold 
water seemed, oddly enough, 
self-possession. 

She even stood between him and the window 
thit he might not see the dreadful light when he 
opened his eyes. Her ghastly face, therefore, was 
the tivst sight which met his gaze. 

What is it?” starting up. “My 
—On! Fire! Fire!’’ 
He rushed to the window. The street below 
ts niled with the steam fire-engines and the 
twol and ladder companies, while a cordon of 


muttering. 





uncle—Polly 


w 






mi 


itude. 
The fire in its long lashes of flame leaped | 
from story to story of the great building. 


major an-| 
nounced that he had business in the suburbs of | 


All the world is at! 


| gan to cry. 


said | 


She wet | 


to restore her own | 


‘e and a chain held back a yelling, excited | 


Polly stood very white, but quiet, beside him. 


pected David to take care of her now. 
But he was running from window wo window, 


shrieking “‘fire!’’ as though the clatter of the en- 
gines and the roaring of the flames were not 


enough. 

Then he rushed to his trunk, dragged out the 
clothes, left them on the floor, and going to the 
window again, screamed hoarsely,— 

“Help! Fire!’ 

But nobody below heeded him. Many of the 
windows were filled with half-crazed men and 
women imploring help. 

The hotel had an iron frame; 
dry, and had burned like tinder, 


the inside was 
the flames had | 


spread so rapidly that the principal staircases 
were gone before the inmates of the upper 
stories had heard the alarm. There came a ter- 


rible cry from the street 

“The wall is falling! ’ 

“We are lost,”’ said David 
red. All the blood in bis 
gone to his brain. There was nothing else there 
—not the vestige of a common-sense 
plan of escape. 

The truth was, David had lived only in his 
books. He could have given vou, in an emer- 
gency, a tolerably correct idea of the different 
literatures of Greece and Rome; but he had nev- 
er considered the ordinary emergency of a fire 
in a dwelling, and what was best to be done. 


His face was very 
body seemed to have 


idea or 








| 
which she held in her 
She had always been taken care of, and she ex- | her mechanically. 


AN, 


i 


bosom. David followed | 
He would have obeyed just 
then anybody who took command. 

When they opened the hall door, however, the 
stifling smoke drove them back. But Polly was 
a faithful reader of the newspapers, and she re- 
membered the expedients which had been found 
of service in the great fires. 

She remembered too that it was 
ple who kept cool 
saved, 


mily the peo- 
and quiet whose lives were 
She ran to the wash-stand, dipped some 


towels in the pitcher, and wrapped them over 


David's head and her own. 
Then she went down upon her hands and 
knees, and began to creep down the hall, David 


imitated her, The smoke and fire were not near- 
lv so stifling near the floor. 

In the hall they were nearly run 
shrieking men and women, flying wildly this 
way and that, without any purpose or aim, 
Now and then, one would stagger and fall, suffo- 
cated by the hot gas and smoke. 

“We are going into the fire!’ cried David, 
stopping as a darker volume of smoke met them. 

“No, no! It is a current of air. 

Polly’s strength was nearly gone, 
David's arm and urged him on, 
shame’s sake, could not desert her. 

“Here is the door!’ She sprang upright. | 
She had seen the housemaids, one day, come up 
that way from the kitchen. 

‘‘Here are stairs to the basement!’’ screamed | 


over by! 


Come, come!”’ 
she caught | 
and he, for | 





| 














| 


THE HOTEL FIRE, 


Poor little Polly thought of her mother and be- 
She was praying under her breath. 
| But David did not think evenof Ged. The more 
| helpless he felt, the greater became his abject 
terror. He tried to pull out the sash, but was 
|not able. Then he wildly broke the glass with 
his fists. 
| ‘Come, come!’’ he screamed, 
| on the ledge. 

*“What are you going to do?” 

“Go down on the fire escape. Come along! 
| Oh, we'll be killed! We'll be killed!” staring 
down at the mass of people, and up at the roll- 
ing clouds of smoke and flame. 

“The fire escape is broken off just 
window. I saw that yesterday.” 

“Then we must jump,” he said, 
leap down into the street. 

**You shall not jump.” 

Polly pulled him down on the floor with all her 
strength. She suddenly understood that 
must save them both. She grew very stili and | 
quiet. The tears left her eves. Polly was timid 
and gentle in manner, but in reality was a quick- 
witted, practical little body. 

The room grew stitlingly hot. 
of fire crept under a door. 

“We must jump!” shrieked David. 
all doing it.’’ 


dragging her up 


below the 


| 
preparing to | 


she 
| 
| 
| 


A red tongue 


**They’re 


| “Yes, and they are dashed to pieces when 
they touch the ground,”’ looking down with a 

| shudder. 

| ‘We shall be killed!” yelled David again, 

| hoarsely. 


| 


| Now the hotel was built in the shape of an L. 

The fire was raging through the main building. 
| The room in which David and his sister were 
| was in the junction between the two sides of the 


house. Polly’s quick eye noted that very little 
smoke, as yet, came from the small end of the 
house. 


“The stairways, most probably, are still stand- 
ing there,’’ she thought. 

‘We'll try the back stairs,’’ she said, flying to 
her uncle’s trunk and taking out a package, 


| 


Polly at the top of her voice. ‘“This is the way! 
This is the way!" 

The shrill, childish voice rang through the 
hali, and several persons who escaped, owed | 


their lives to that glad cry 

The stairs were narrow, but clear Polly and 
David ran down them, and out into the street. 
As they came into the open air, a man was fight- 
ing his way through the police 

“T have two children in the building!’ he | 
eried = “‘I will go in.” 

‘Here we are,” shouted David. But* lit- 
tle Poliy, before she could reach him, fell insensi- 
ble to the ground, 


poor 


An hour or two later they were comfortably 
settled in another hotel,—Polly on her uncle's | 
knee, before a cheerful fire | 

“There is your pocket-book,” she said. ‘‘I re- 
| membered where you kept it, unele.’”’ | 

“Now I saw you put it there often,” said Da- | 
vid. “But I forgot. And I suppose [ have read | 


accounts of fires and how to escape, just as Polly 


| did.” 


“It is not the amount that we learn 
counts, after ail,’’ said the 
ity to use it promptly, 


which 
major, “but our abil 
and at the proper time.”’ 
a 


KING AND EXECUTIONER. 
Christophe was a stalwart negro, whose lead- 
ership in the St. Domingo made 
him king of Hayti. ruler, and 
not unfrequently served as his own judge and 
| executioner 


insurrection 
He was « severe 


On on? occasion a Yankee ship-' 


master complained that he had been insulted by 4 -Y 


a soldier of Christophe’s ragged and seanty 
army. ] 

The monarch, hearing of the complaint, and 
desiring to stand well with Americans, sent for 


the captain to appear at court. On being ush- 
ered into the audience-room of the black mon- 
|arch, the Yankee found standing in the royal | 
presence, every soldier on duty in the town. 

| “Can you pick out the map who insulted you?’ | 
asked Christophe. 


| workmanship 


| It is medium in size. 


The captain pointed him out, and, fearing 
from the royal face, that the man would be tov 
severely punished, begin extenuating the ot 
fence. 

“Stop!” commanded the king, and 
soldier to approach, ‘Do you 
man who insulted you?” 

“Yes, sir, it is; but’’— before the alarmed cap 
tain could finish his sentence, Christophe had 
struck off, with one blow of 
dier’s head 

The captain 


called the 
say this is the 


his sword, the sol- 


sailed from that port as soon as 
possible, and soon after the people rose agains* 
their king, who, fearful of falling into thei: 
hands, committed suicide. 


Special Offer 


SUBSCRIBERS 10 THE COMPANICN. 


Rare Opportunity to Own 


THE FAVORITE WATCH. 


The Companion sent for one year and the 
Favorite Watch in a 2 oz. coin silver, 
open face case for $10 50; in a Hunting 
Case, for $11 00. 
The Favorite is an 

American Watch It 

is made specially tor 

us and no one but our 
an sell it. Its 





selves ¢ 
is ele- 


gant and substantial 





The he 
| Favorite” are en- 
| graved on every move- 
ment, The movement 
is Tull-plate e 
balance and has 7 
els. We have tested 


its merits as a 


words 





xpansion = | 
Jew. 


hime - 
keeper, and Know that 
it is the 
Watch in the world, 

With proper treatment we warrant “The Favorite” 
to keep time and wear as long as any $25 
Watch sold in the market 


best heap 





as correct 


We take great pleas 
aiding our sub 
scribers to purchase a 
satisfactory Watchata 
price. ‘This is a 
rare opportunity, be- 


ure in 


low 


cause it is) genuine. 
Every Watch will be 
regulated and tested 
before it is sent from 
our office 

The Favorite 
Wateh in an open 
face case and the 


Companion for one 
year, sent to any sub- 
new or old, on 
receitt of $1050.) In 
Hunting-Case, for $ll. 
hunting or open face 


scriber, 





ae 


SPR 


Le 





Price of Watch 
$13 00. 

The Watch will be sent by @xpreas, and charges paid by 
the one who receives it, or, if desired, we will send ina 
Registered Letter on receipt of 25 cts. 


Perry Mason & Co. 


lone, for either 


case, 





We have publi 
10 Beautiful Fret Saw Patterns, 


just 





musually desirable, 


These patterns are | and ave full size, 

We show cut of Pattern 
No. 5, which is one of those 
we give 

On receipt of 2 
cent stamps, 
with the names of 
fou 


three- 
togethes 
three 

friends who aie 
interested, of 


of your 
whom you 
think oughi interested 
in Bracket Sawing, we will 
send free the following 10 
splendid designs. 


io be 





List of the pei 
Wail Bracket (tok Patter 


% 





Ra AH wi 


Mateh Safe. 

Wall Bracket. 

Gem Picture Frame 

ost 65 


usual way. would + 


thing 


These designs, bonght in the 
cents. We will also seni 





some of speeial interest 


to ali who send for this Christmas Offer 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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case, pin-cushion, ete, 
pictare on each end. A mirror or handsome 
picture should finish the lid within. 


form size, with pointed top, rub quite smooth 
with powdered pumice, varnish with copai, again 
rub down, wash clean, and revarnish. Then, 
cutting a section from each panel, insert a glass, 
embellished with one of the lovely diaphanic 
plates of suitable size, or other transparent lin- 
ings, when vou will have the effect of the richest 
stained glass Fasten the six pieces together, 
place then on a horizontal bottom, and fur- 
nished with chains or cords, you have a hall- 
‘ lantern. 








TOUCH IT NOT. 


Touch the goblet no more; 

It will make the hes ut sore 

To its very core 

Its perfume is Ste breath 

Of the Angel of Death, 

And the light that within it lies 

Is the flash of his evil eyes 

Beware! O, be ! 

For sickness, 

All ave there! 
Longfellow's Golden Legend 











Flower-pot covers, for hiding the red pot, is 
another useful mode of applying the cigar-boxes. 
For these use the sides, bottom and lid, taking | 
them apart, and cutting of uniform size, then | 

a take a8 many as will extend round the pot. Saw 
SIMPLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. each one into some fret-work design, and mak- 

For the benefit of the Companion readers, 1. ing holes, tie together with cord and balls. Or, 
wish to describe how a few simple articles may | after polishing, apply decaleomania transfers. 
be made, which will serve the purpose of Christ-| Or cut designs from black or bronze paper, and 
mas gifts, or for presents to be given in the fam-| carefully paste them on. The effect is fine on 
ily or to friends. Any- the richly-colored 
thing that the giver wood. Silhouettes are 
has made is often also pleasing orna- 
more prized than a 
more costly present 
purchased at the 


stores, 


rrow and care 


> 


ments. 

For the little broth- 
ers and sisters, 
perfect sets of doil- 
furniture may be man- 
ufactured of cigar- 
boxes, for, by soften- 
ing the wood with wa- 
ter, it will cut as easi- 
ly as pasteboard, and 
with a sharp knife, 
bedsteads, tables 
chairs, sideboard, so- 
is one of these. The fa, ete., may be read- 
prettiest one we have seen is covered with «/ ily shaped, to be afterward upholstered or em- 
square of unbleached Canton flannel, with a mo- | bellished with little embossed pictures, sold for 
nogram and sprays of ferns, ete., spattered with 
crimson and brown aniline dyes; brown near powder, makes wonderfully beautiful things for 
the centre, and shaded out with crimson. Stripes | the little folks. 
of embroidery around a quilted black alpaca 
cover are very handsome. The form of the cush- 
ion is shown in Fig. 1. | . 

A foot-1ost is another evening comfort always | glass stand. Cut two circular or hexagonal 
appreciated, and easily made. Take two pieces pieces of wood eighteen inches in diameter, bor- | 
of board, ten inches wide and the height of « ing a hole in the centres and uniting with a piece | 
chair; saw off the upper ends, sloping two inches; of broom-handle three feet (or lows) im length. 
upon these ends nail a piece two feet long, and T ake any handsome cloth, and after putting a 
brace the bottom with a rod four inches from thin Inyer of cotton-wadding over the top of the 
the feox. stand, cover the whole with it, tying it in the | 
middle so as to make it look like an hour-glass. 


most 


Chair Bolster. 

For a gentleman, 
there are many com- 
forts always accepta- 
ble A chair-bolster, 
which may be richly 
embroidered, or made 
of odds and ends of 
silk or woollen goods, 





FIGURE }. 


Hour-Glass Stand. 


Stain the entire surface with burnt umber and 
sealding vinegar, rub smooth and varnish. 
make a well-staffed cushion for the top, which 
tack on, and cover it neatly with any material 
you prefer, fastening it along the 
gilt-headed tacks, and 
something elegant. 


with gilt nails tack around the upper edge. 


For the Baby. 
dine f _— ew For the baby many things will be acceptable; 
adding fringe if you wish | tor ingtance, an afghan for erib or carriage, or a| 


: p rug to sit upon when playing on the floor. 
Fasten a slipper-case ona hook screwed against ' 


one upright, and a pocket fora paper, 
on the other, and you have a most convenient 


book, ete., : ‘ 
sich her baby sister the most comfortable and really 


article, always welcome when evening comes. pete ‘ 
. a “nail-keg,”’ 
a seat, then covering the whole, first with a piece 
Articles of pasteboard are easily made. A | of old quilt, and then with a piece of a worn-out 
slipper-case is acceptable to any one, and may be | woollen dress of gay colors, A half-circular ta- | 


made of size to suit a ble for the playthings 
Wi 


child or an aged grand- ‘ was fitted into holes in 
ire 


parent. I have manu- front, and was support- 
Mh, zi 


Articles in Pasteboard. 






factured entire sets of ed by one leg in the cen- 
articles for a chamber tre. 

from cardboard,  con- 
sisting of  slipper-case, 
comb -and- brush case, 
and “whatnot.” 


Amateur Art. 
We would advise all 


raced 

' PTT they 
atl lle i art-works of various 
kinds to this purpose of 
Christmas offerings; for 
. the the gifts most appreciated by those who love 


to apply any instruction 

The slipper-ease is 
made of  pasteboard, 
with pockets of the 
shaped like a 
shoe, covered with bronze or tinted paper 
sewed edges bound with gold-pape 





PIGuRe 2. 
same, 


r, pinked out 
on one edge, and a bright picture on each toe 
and centre of back, with oval frame of gold-pa- 
per surrounding each 


you are those which, while useful, testify to your 


The other pieces are cut the art-studies which you have been practising 
articles to be placed in 
Paste colored muslin over the backs, and 
line with any tinted muslin, 


to accommodate the 

them. water-color or crayon sketch, a 

statuette, v 
Articles from Cigar Boxes. 

To utilize cigar-boxes, we may contrive sev- 
eral useful and elegant articles, suitable for lady 
or gentleman, by boring holes in the pieces. so 
as to form gemetrical figures, 


or Poonah). and photo-enamel painting, 
work, mirror-photographs, 


and embroidering 

them with colored zephyrs, strands of silk or 

chenille, and inserting ball-buttons (with eyes) 

or round beads, and adding lines of gilt-headed 
nails along the edge. 


Lamp-Chimney Vases. 


feet; line neatly with velveteen or tinted paper. 
and if a work or toilet-case is contemplated, fur- 


nish with appropriate articles, such as needle-! 
Ornament with a tiny | 


Another article easily accomplished is an hour- | 


Then Cut aset of pockets, which sew on a band, and | 


We know a young girl of fourteen who made 


beautiful little chair imaginable, by sawing out 
fitting a board near the bottom for | 


those capable of doing so 


have received in 


desire to depend upon your own resources, and 
which give evidence of your advancement in | 


Therefore, an article of painted china, an oil, 
earefully-cast 
“ase or bust. or, indeed. even that class Canada; E. E. Krnnay, St. John, N. B., and many others. 
of handiwork which we might call the minor 
arts, such as Oriental, Grecian, antique, Theorem 
wax-| N.B. 
fancy leather-work, 
and many other kinds of beautiful work, offer 
the very class of gifts which will be most prized. 


It has become quite well known that the cir- | 


our own method of finishing these pretty vases | 

is generally known, and as it is very much easier | 

as well as less expensive, we will describe it. 
Having the chimneys quite clean and dry, and 


gum-arabic stirred in it, with our pictures all cut 
out nicely and arranged on a sheet of paper just 
as we intend to have them on the vase, we paint 
them over with the brush, using just as little 
paste as possible, as it is put on the right side 
(or face of the picture); then taking them up 
carefully, we put the central one in place, and 
with a soft rag press every part of it, patting it 
from the centre to the edges, to get out all the 
air and insure its adhering closely to the glass. 
When all are on, allow them to become quite 


| dry, and meanwhile obtain some fine plaster of 
| paris and a cupful of warm water; 


then quickly 
mix them together in a pitcher until as thick as 
syrup, pour it into the chimney and rapidly turn 
it about until every part is coated, and it will 
probably be quite hard by that time. 

On examining your work, you will see a white 
china vase, with the brightest of flowers, butter- | 
flies, or perhaps a pretty group of gaily-dressed 
children. Now the advantage of this mode is 
the pure china-like whiteness of the ground, as | 
different from that given with paint as is possible. 

‘But,’ you say, “I would like to have blue, 
green, buff or crimson ground, instead of white.”’ 
Would you? Then mix in your water either 
blueing from the bottle in the laundry-closet, or 
any of the aniline dyes, and then you have it, 
for this will color your plaster perfectly. 


| 


To Make Old Pictures New. 

Many of our engravings become so soiled and 
worn about the background that we would be 
glad to renew them in some way. Take the 
measure of the picture and cut a piece of black 
velveteen, or dark stone-colored wall-paper, to 


_| the same size; cut the picture out carefully, re- 


moving every particle of the white margin. 
Take a piece of pasteboard, or, better still, the 
bottom or lid of a box, and covering it with size, 
or thin flour paste, made with glue water, dry 


| on with a paint-brush. 
| Place the picture between the folds of a damp 


| towel for a little time, and meanwhile cover the | 


| pasteboard with the velveteen or paper, pressing 
and rolling out all the wrinkles and air-bubbles; 
| then place the picture exactly in position, never 
| moving it afterwards, as the paste would ruin 
the ground; pat it carefully all over, and placing 


a damp towel beneath it, put a weight on the top | 


and allow it to gradually dry When framed | 
and glazed, you wil! have a new and effective 
picture. 





THE LEADER 
Among the foremost Pianos of the country, 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS, 


\ ee F coneert soneen of a -1877, were 
125 


o 
187; 7 1878, 1 75 conoerte; 3 “month 
of Oct., 1878, 35 concerts; 
| evenings of Nov, 6and 7 
concerts each 
evening. 
All in Boston and vicinity. 


This remarkable record establishes peyend uestion the | 
high position the HENRY F. LER 
anos are a 
THE Mari£ Roze Concert.—The opening concert of 
the Old Bay State ( ourse was given at Music Hall last 
evening by the Marie Roze Company. All the seats in 
the house were sold. * * * * The main feature of last night’s 
concert was Mme. Roze’'s singing. She was in superb 
voice. All her numbers were rendered with exquisite 
taste. * * * * * Signor Brignoli sang with seemingly the 
same sweetness as of yore. ‘The instrumental fei atures of 
the concert were as pleasing as the others. * **** The 
Germania orchestra did good service, not only in the ac- 
| companiments, but also in two separate pieces. The 
Miller Grand Piano used on the occasion served its pur- 
pose nobly, and contributed as largely to the success of 
the concert as any otheref its elements. The instr — 
was distinguished for parity and firmness of tone, = 
at the same time for delicacy of touch and nicety.—Dr 
matic and musical columns of The Boston Journal of 
Oct. 18, 1878 
From HEexry MAPLESON, Fsq., of London, England, 

the distinguished Operatic and Concert reson il Director 
of the Marie Roze-Mapleson Grand Concer 





REVERE Son SE, Boston. Oct. 
“HENRY F. MILLEF Boston —** Dear 
{ can assure you that Mw ndame Roze and the other art- 
ists of my Company are delighted with the ‘Miller’ Piano 
for its rich purity of tone and the wonderful manner in 
which it sustains the voice. 
“T have much pleasure in adding my testimony to those 
of my artists. And have the honor to be, 
“Yours very truly, H. MAPLeson.” 





Agencies for these Pianos are established in all sections 
of the country: Woopwortnh, ScnEett & Co.. Sg Bek ae 
} cisco, Cal.; ALFRED FREEMAN. Dallas, Texas 
Howarp, St. Paul, Minn.; T. D. Woonprt rr. rota ems 
C.J. HEPPK. Philadelphia, Pa.: R. S. WILLIAM. Toronto, 





Catalogues will be sent on receipt of two 3ct stamps. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
611 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
No one should fail to send for this Catalogue who 
is about to buy a Piano. Mention Fouth’s Companion. 
“Worth fifty times its price.”— Harper's Weekly. 
“An ornament to anv Piano.”— Cincinnati Commercial. 
95° 60-Page Album of Music. 
28 First ae and Popular Pieces. 
14V ocal 14 In strumental. 
Sent, post-nai for ane and 38f stamp. Stamps taken. 
ercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





cular lamp-chimneys, with fluted tops, if painted | « a 
Put large balls on the four under corners for on the inside and embellished with pictures, then | AE Beautiful of 9 p¥setul Holiday, | 


placed on a little plate similarly finished, make 
tasteful little vases; but we do not believe that | and Broadway, N 


ING PRESE. 

he Utility Adjustable Table. 
| Send for Circulars. “Sole agent, D. MILLER, I4th Street 
-Y. Domestic Building. 


OUR COMPANIONS. 


Or take the boxes apart, cut each piece of uni- 4 little smooth-boiled paste of arrowroot with LAKE BREEZES; or, the Cruise of the Syi- 


vania. By OLIVER Optic. I6mo, cloth. Illustrated 
$150. Being the third volume of the “Great Wester:.’ 
Series: 1, Going West: 2, Out West; 3, Lake Breezer. 


LIVE BOYS; or, Charley and Nasho in Tex- 
as. As told by Charley. Edited by ARTHUR MOk 
cAMP. l6mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1. 


BURYING THE HATCHET; or, the Young 
Brave of the Delawares. By ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
lémo, cloth. Illustrated, $1 25. Comp — the **Forest 
Glen” Series: 1, Sowed by the Wind; 2, Wolf Run: 3, 
Brought to the Front; 4, Black Rifle’s Mission; 5, For- 
est Glen; 6, Burying the Hatchet. 


VASCO DA GAMA. Young Folks’ Heroes of His- 
tory. The initial volume of a series of historical narra- 
tives for young folks, comprising the adventures of cel- 
ebrated navigators and explorers. By GrorGE M 
TowLe. $!. 


PIZARRO. His Adventures and Conquests. 
By GeorGze M. Tower. Uniform with Vasco DA 
Gama. l6mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1. 


IKE PARTINGTON AND HIS FRIENDS 
or, The Adventures of a Human Boy. ly k. 
P. SerLLaBeER (Mrs. Partington). I6mo, cloth. Fully 
Illustrated. $1 25. 


DONALD'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Gey. 
Howarp, U.S A. Cloth. Illustrated. $150. 


oO. O. 


LITTLE PITCHERS. Soruit Mar’s New Bocx 
l6mo, cloth. Mlustrated. 75 cts. Being the third volume 
of ‘‘Flaxie Frizzle Stories’: 1, Flaxie Frizzle; 2, Doc- 
tor Papa; , Little Pitchers. 


NURSERY RHYMES; or, Melodies of Moth- 
er Goose. I)lustrated in white silhouettes. By J. F. 
GOODRIDGE, and uniform with Mother Goose in 
Black. 4to. 50 full-page Illustrations. Half bound 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA. 
An illustrated volume of original music and words, 
bright, light and sensible. By that favorite composer 
for the young, Mrs. ELIZABETH PARSONS GOODRICE. 


tive cents per sheet, which, with a litile gold- it, and then cover evenly with boiled paste put avo, boards, $1. 





For sale by all Booksellers and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


| 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Uncle a t’s New Volume fer 1878-79 
E PLAYMA 
A Picture m. 4 Ba, for 
Edited by UNCLE HERBERT. Very tully and handsome!y 
Illustrated. Unitorm with*'The Pratuler” and “ihe 
3udget.” Bound in half cloth, gilt back, elegant 
chromo seen 125; also, in cloth extra, black and 
gold, 
The Most Attractive of the Juveniles. 
Y PICTURE STORY-BOOK. 
Edited by UNCLE HARRY. A book & Prose and loet:). 
Large print and e'egant full-page pictures. Elalw- 
rately bound in cloth, printed in black and gold, $1 2°. 
It is a large quarto of about a hundred pages, large bol«- 
| face print, and a short story or poem for every picture. 


“MY” BOOKS. 
| by UNcLE HERBERT. Containing “My Prime: 
ly Pet Book,” “My Own Book.” Three books 
teund in one volume. Full cloth, black and gold, $1 50. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 
“MY PRIMER.” 
wanes entirely on linen. 48 pages. 66 Illustrations. 
4to. ‘Ihe largest and best book of the kind ever mac¢ 


60 cents. THE Bul DCET 
A Picture-Book for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by UNCLE HERBERT. Elegantly illustrated. H: .f 
bound, $1 25; cloth gilt, $17 $1 75. 


THE PRATTLER. 
£ Story ane icture-Boo for Boys and Girls 
Edited by UNCLE BERBERT. Bound in half cloth, ¢.t 
—— and illuminated boards, $1 25; full cloth, ext: 


ie and Cirts. 











+, For “sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-pa 
upon receipt of the dean by J. B. LIPPINCOT i 
& cO., Publishers, 7 715 and a Market St., Philadelphi: 


~ Holay Music Books 


- CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


MAS Mrstc. We recommend:—Dressler’s Christ- 
mas C himes (20 cts.), 20 beautiful and easy An- 
thems, or Howard’s Ten Christmas Carols, \-0 
cts.) or Howard’s Eleven Christmas Carols, (20 
cts.), or Christmas Voices (15 cts.), 15 Carols by 
Waterbury; or C hbristmas Selections, ($4 per 
hundred) containing five cl cice PS. 2 1 
book is Christmas C arols, old aad New, (4 cts 
also 100 other Single Carols, (5 to }0 cts ) 

($1 25), by L. O. EMFRSON, 


Church Offering {8s °¢ "christmas “Anthems, 
and also a complete set of Anthems and Chants for all 
the Festivalsand Services of the year. A fine book 

N ] By Sarnt-Sarns. ($1 00). is a } See 

0€1. ORATORIO 
> 60 cts.), by G 
The Schro! Song Book. Evenesz, is an 


excellent book for Girls’ High or Normal Schools, ¢t 
for Seminaries. Good instructions and very good 
music, 





Now is the time to be- 
gin to practise CHRIST- 











Enliven yonr fingers for Christmas playing by practis- 
ing MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, 
| | ($2 50), the best Finger Gymnasium known. 


} GB Any book mailed, post-free, for the above prices. 


' OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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““MOSES IS COME!’’ | 

Burke was once driven from the House of Com- 
mons by a derisive cheer. He had risen to deliver 
one of his masterly orations, when a member shout- 
ed, in insulting tones, “Hear! hear!’ The orator 
hesitated, stammered, and putting on his hat, left 
the House. 

“The lion has been pxt to flight by the braying of 

jackass,” whispered a wit to his neighbor. 

Mr. George Lunt, in a volume describing “Old 
New England Traits,” tells of a political orator who 
once put to flight an old woman, and that, too. by 
telling her his name. 

He was a prominent lawyer named Moses, whose 
personal appearance was such that an ambitious ne- 
gro told the shoemaker that he wanted “his boots to 
have as much creak in them as Squire Moses’s.” 

Mr. Moses had been selected to deliver an oration 
on a Fourth of July. 
versary, he went quietly into the meeting-house in- 
tending to rehearse his address. 

Entering by a back door, he did not notice, as he 
mounted the pulpit stairs, an old woman on her 
knees, scrubbing the broad aisle. Neither did he at- 
tract her attention until his ringing voice uttered,— 

“Friends and fellow-countrymen!” 

“Oh, lord-a-mercy!”’ cried the ancient woman, 
starting to her feet, with a dismayed look and uplift- 
ed hands. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” said the surprised 
orator, “it’s only Moses.”” 

‘Moses! Moses is come! Moses is come! 
the woman, as she 


screamed 
rushed into the street and 
alarmed the neighborhood. 


+o 


THE “TWA DOGS.” 
A correspondent of Forest and Stream, who has 
heen camping at Indian River, Florida, writes about 
is two favorite setters: 


At the St. Sabastian River we remained some 
‘ime, and here an accident befell which bereft the 
vriter of a favorite setter. Poor Dash could not re- 
-ist his instinct to retrieve, and while swimming the 
river one day in hot pursuit of a crippled duck, and 
deaf to all remonstrances of his master, a huge alli- 
yator rose to the surface. 

A yell of terror from the doomed dog; the deadly 


sweep of the reptile’s tail; the metallic clash of its | Transcript. 
aws; a splash; a struggle, and poor old Dash sank 


to rise no more. Peace to his body! 
It was also here that the surviving setter distin- 
guished himself by a panic. While hunting quail 


one afternoon, about a mile from the boat, Don con- | 


‘luded to investigate a tangled swamp. In a few 
minutes a howl was heard, almost human in its ago- 
nized expression of terror. 

Out of the swamp came the dog as an arrow from 


a bow, “each individual hair standing on end, like | 


quills upon the fretful porcupine,” and, regardless 
of its master’s appels, sped frantically to the boat. 
Close behind him came a panther. 


Whether the panther would have caught the dog | 
or not, must remain a mystery, fora couple of loads | 


of bird shot, poured into the animal at short range, 
turned its course, and it slunk away into the thicket. 
As it was nearly dark, and no buckshot handy, the 
writer declined to folloy;; but it was many days be- 
fore poor Don recovered the tone of his nervous 
system. 


42> 


AN ARIZONA DRAGON. 
Australia is the favorite habitat of animal mon- 
strosities, but here is an account of one sufliciently 
uncanny specimen from our own great southwestern 





deserts. It reminds us of the old fabled “basilisk” 
as much as anything else. The Indiana State Jour- 
nal says: 


While in the wilds of Arizona, Rev. Myron W. 
Reel and Dr. W. P. Johnston captured a very queer 
kind of pet, which they boxed up and brought home 
with them, It is difficult to describe the creature, as 
it is so entirely different from anything else, either 
fish, flesh, or fowl. It is about two feet long, has the 
head and neck of a rattlesnake, with the peculiarly 
forked tongue of that interesting reptile, but coupled 
to these are the body, legs, and scales of an alligator. 


The natives of that country, Indians and Mexicans, | 


have a wholesome dread of it, asserting that it is 
very poisonous, which, however, the proprietors of 
the specimen in question discredit. he capture of 
the conundrum was effected by half a dozen men 
with clubs and a large bc 
the bag and afterwards transferred it to a box, in 
which it was transported here. Its favorite diet is 
grasshoppers, flies, etc. It will be put in aglass case 
and taken to the State fair for exhibition, after 


which Prof. Jordon, of Butler University, will be | 


called upon to classify it. The natives of Arizona 
know it as the ¢Healy monster,” so called from the 
fact that it is found in the region of the Healy River. 


= seit 
HOW IT GOT THERE. 


Emerson said the “embattled farmers’ at Lexing- 
ton 
“Fired a shot heard round the world.” 


A telegraphic message that hung together for all 
that distance ought to have been a tough one. 


A cable despatch recently sent from Hartford, Ct., 
to Australia consisted of thirty-three words, and cost 
S498. The course of the message was as follows: 
From Hartford to New York; to Heart’s Content, 
N. F.; to Valencia; to London; through Germany, 
Russia, Siberia, to Vladiwoodstock, a point on the 
coast of Mantchooria; thence through the Japan Sea 
to Nagaski, on one of the Japan Islands; through 
the Yellow Sea to Shanghai, China; thence down 


the coast to China, through the China Sea to Saigon, | 
Siam; to Singapore, Malay; thence to Batavia, on 


the coast of Java; thence to St. Darwin, on the 
northern coast of Australia, and to Sydney. 


— 
“SCISSORING.” 
“Scissoring” is journalistic slang for cutting ex- 
tracts from exchanges; our readers will therefore 
see the error into which the driver fell: 


A jolly party of newspaper and literary men dined 


at Taft’s this week. One was delayed and had to | 


come in a later train. Arrived at Shirley Street, he 
took the “barge” and inquired of the driver wether 
he had driven a party of gentlemen down to tire ho- 


On the day before the anni- | 


The men chased it into | 


tel that afternoon. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘about an 
hour ago. There were a dozen of them, and they 
seemed to be having a mighty good time. I guess 
they were tailors.” * Vai/ors’' shouted the belated 
one, “what makes you think so?’ ‘Why,’ an- 
swered Jehu, ‘tone of them said that scissoring was 
looking up.” Fact.—Beston Transcript. 


CHOICE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE SCHOOL BOY. | 
A Poem by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. Finely Illus- 
trated by several eminent American artists, carefully 
printed, tastefully bound. Cloth, $4; morocco or tree 
calf, $8. | 
the Poem is one of Dr. Holmes’s best, and with the ex- 
cellent illustrations, is a very handsome gift book. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN---Illustrated. 

Ry HARRIET BEECHER STOWF. New Edition, red-line 
border; over 100 Illustrations; new Introduction, nar- 
rating the origin of the story, and a bibliography of the | 
various editions and translations in which it has ap 
peared. Handsomely bound. $3 50. 

A beautiful edition of the most widely popular Ameri- 
ean story ever written,—a story that was an event in 

American history and literature. 


Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. 

A new Edition, with an account of the Goose or Vergoose 
Family. Superbly illustrated with full-page Colored 
Pictures. by ALFRED Kaprers. Very attractively 
bound, 
This is far the most beautiful and striking edition of 

Mother Goose ever published in this country. The pict- 

ures have great artistic merit, the color printing is of the 

very best, the cover inside and outside is fascinating, and 
the whole forms a royal Holiday Gift Book. 


THE BODLEYS ON wears. 
50. 











{ 77 Illustrations, ornamental cover. $ 
THE BODLEY FAMILY 
| 77 Pietures. $1 50. 
| THE BODLEYS TELLING STORIES. 
81 Pictures. $1 50. 

“The little folk all know the ‘Bodley’ books, and de- 
light in them. Mr. Sendder is a model story-teller for 
children, a miracle-worker in the matter of awakening 
interest."—N. 1. Evening Post. 





PLAY-DAYS 


Stories for children. By Saran O. JEWE1T, author of 
“Deephaven.”” $1 50. 





“If Santa Claus neglects to leave a copy of “Play- 
Days” in any household where there is a little girl, he 
isn’t the kindof Santa Chius we take him for.”— Boston 





The Family Library of British Poetry. 
From Chaucer to the Present Time. (1350—187°.) Edited | 
by James T. FieELDs and Epwin P. Wuipr: 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. 1014double- column pages, with 12 >» Helio- 
type Portraits of Famous Poets. Cloth, $6 §0: half calf, | 

$10; full morocco, or tree calf, $14. 

“A boon to the English-reading world.””"— New York Ob- 
server. 

A notable Gift-Book. 





THE STORY OF A CAT. 
Translated from the French by T. B. ALpricn. Ilus- 
trated with a profusion of Silhouettes. $1. 

A fine translation of an amusing story, and so fully and 
entertainingly illustrated as to form an irresistible Holiday 
attraction. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


| HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & 0O,, Boston, 


"= CHEAPEST AND BEST 
PETERSON’S 


MAGAZINE. 


0G JANUARY NUMBER READY. _# 


FULL SIZE PAPER PATTERNS. 


PETERSON's MAGAZINE has the best Original Stories of 
any of the ladies’ books, the best Colored Fashion Plates, 


Fugravings, ete., ete. Every family ought to take it. J¢ 
gives more for the money than any in theworld. Its prin- 
cipal contributors are such long-established and popular 
writers as: 
Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS, REBECCA HARDING Davis, 
FRANK LEE BENEDICT, “JOSIAH ALLEN’s WIFE,” 
Mrs. F. HODGSON BURNETT, JANE G. AUSTIN. 
As a magazine of Fashion, it has no equal. 
Pattern Sheet f 






A fall size 
ber. Its superb 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES 


are ahead of all others. These plates are engraved on 
| steel, twice the usualsize and colored by hana. 


lar" Postage prepaid by the Publisher._4 


| TERMS (Always in Advance) $2 A YEAR. 


| REDUCED PRICES TO CLUBS. 
4 copies for 6.50 § With an extra copy of the Mag- 
- = * 9.00 


azine for 1879, as a premium, to | 


the person getting up the elub. 
( With both an extra copy of the 


12 se es -50} lar engraving, ‘Christ 


lessing 


\ getting up the club. 
Address, post-paid, : 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GGP™ Specimens sent gratis if written for. 


x NCY LEE Whoa,-Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
5 We'd Better Bide Awee, Janet’s 
Choice, Letter in the*¢ 

ney, You and_I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
= Blue Dannbe Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia March, 
Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waltz, Speak to Me. 
; When the Corn is Waving Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, 
| Temperance Battle Cry. Popular music. Each 5 cts.; 
any 6 for 25 ets. ; or 13 for 50 ets. Address Publishers 


Wma. H. Boner & Co.. Agts, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES, 
$1 UP. 

List for stamp; Large Catalogue of latest 
type and Printing Material of every descrip- 
tion for 15 cents. 

JOHN METZ, Manufacturer, 
32 Beekman Street, N. Y. 









And a Beautiful Holiday Present, get the 


All except the ‘‘ Family | 
| Library,” whose weight excludes it from the mails, sent, 


the best Berlin Patterns, the best Receipts, the best Steel | 


for @ woman's or child’s dress is given | 
every month. This alone is worth the price of the num- | 


5 copies for $2.00 | Magazine for 1879,and a jive dol- | 


17.00 | Little Children,” to the person | 


‘andle, Home,Sweet Home, Killar- | 





PALMER, BACHELDER & CO. 


Uffer at low prices Bridal Pres- 
ents,Cathedral Chime Clocks, Bou- 
quet Holders, Imported Pottery, 
Lockets and Chains, Music Boxes, 
Opera Glasses, Patent Extension 
Bracelets, Gold Canes, 
HILLIARD’S PAINTINGS. 


PALMER, BACHELDER & CO., 


No. 394 Washington Street, Boston. 


MaNuracToRY 
TTLEBOR 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Agents, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
GF Send for Catalogue, 


THE 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


POPE MWFE’G CO., 
85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Easy to learn to ride. An ordi- 
nary rider can go more miles ina 
Sj day over common roads than a 
= “= horse. Send 3ct stamp for price 
list and 20-page catalogue, with full information. 


E. W. BLISS, PIANOS a ORGAN AT FACTORY 
egutnstarer and General Agent. Office. 34 Barclay St., AND PRICES. Great 
N.Y. P.O. Box 


. x 4129. Mention Fouth’s Companion.| Reduction to close out present stock of 200 

6é was Moses when the Light went} New and Second-hand Instruments of first- 
Out ?” “First Kiss Waltz,” “Only class makers, fully warranted, and at prices 

a Baby Small,” Ballad “Idylle,” | that DEFY COMPETITION, for cash or in- 

for Piano, by Lysberg, and “I have Sought and Ihave | stallments, AGENTS W ANTED for WATERS’ 
Found,” Sacred Quartet. These 5 pieces of music, worth | SUPERIOR BELL ORGANS and PIANOS. 
$2 20, are in be p nye Bete — only 10¢ oa | ustrated Catalogues Mailed. HORACE 
taken). Now is the time to subscribe for a year, only $1 15 | ~ a 
for 200 pages music and 250 columns of choice musical pode yg Fg gg age ben 


as, Wesend Nov. and Dec. numbers extra for 1879 sub- - 
sortbers. “Joux F. PERRY & Co., 538 Wash. St., Boston. | Agts. for SHONINGERS’ Celebrates ORGANS, 


IF YOU WANT 
LOTS OF FUN 








EACLE SOAP- BUBBLE TOY. 
300 Bubbles blown without 
> I 


refilling. It makes beautiful 

; | Bubbles, either singly or in 

long chains of eight to twelve 

} joined together. Does not soil 

: the clothing,is, being air-tight, 

it cannot slop over. Sold by 

” all the principal Toy Dealers 

in the country. Mailed, post- 

paid, to any address upon re- 
, ceipt of 25 cts. each by 
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The above cut represents LOEMAN’S celebrated painting of FREMON'T’S PEAK, the original of which was sold for 
a large price, and which we have reproduced in sixteen (16) different colors so nicely that it requires an experienced 
eye totell it from the original. It is a beautiful picture, size 30x36 inches, and one that will give universal satisfaction. 
On receipt of 48cts., to pay postage, mounting expenses, &c., we will forward it by mail, prepaid, to any part of the 
country. Our object in offering it at this extremely low price is to get a picture of sterling merit into the hands of a 
few to whom we shall offer great inducements to become our agents. We send with every picture full instructions, 
showing how Boys or Girls or any one over twelve years of age can earn from $1 to $2 per day without interfering 
with other duties. Do not delay, but send for the picture at once, for we know you will be pleased with it and with 
the inducements we shall offer you; if you are not, you may return it tous and we will refund your 48 cts., by first 
mail. We refer, by permission, to the publishers of the Youth's Companion, who know that we are a responsible 
house, and that we do as we agree. Send either Currency, Postage Stamps or P. O. Money Order, 

____ Address KELLOGG PUBLISHING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ONE HUNDRED ORGANS 


ONLY $85 EACH. 


This Beautiful five Octave Organ contains 
three sets of reeds; two sets of five octaves 
each and one set of three octaves; with twelve 
stops and Grand Organ Kn c¢ Swell. The stops 
aie: 1, Diapason; 2, Dulcet; 3, Viola; 4, Violina; 
5, Flute; 6, Echo; 7, Melodia; 8, Principal; 9, 
Dulciana; 10, Vox Humana; 11, Celeste; 12, 
Hautboy. Dimensions are: Height, 57 inches; 
Length, 47 inches; Width, 24 inches. The care 
isof solid walnut, with Polished Panels of bean- 
tifully variegatec veneers. It has an ornamental 
top, finished with either French Plate Glass Mir 
ror or fine Burl Medallion. The action is made 
with best upright bellows, improved swells, Steel 

own Springs, Stop Action of extreme simpli- 
city, and the entire mechanism of this Organ is 
a model of simplicity, durability and infallible 
accuracy. The Reeds are easy of access, and 
every part is RANI for durability and conveni- 
ence. GUARANTEED SIX YEARS. 
Sent for examination, and fifteen days allowec 
for trial. If not found satisfactory, we pay 
freight both ways. ORDER AT ONCE. No- 
thing is gained by delay. Deposit your money 
with your own bank or bunker, payable to us 
when Organis tried and approved by you, and 
yable to yourself if you return the organ to us. 
- Rend the Banker’s certificate with your order, 
and we will ship atoncé. We wil! pack securely and deliver, without extra charge, to the best freight line 
running to your station. The organ weighs 330 pounds boxed. 

In order to introduce this new and beantiful Mirror Top Organ, we will sell the first hundred at the 
extremely low price of $5. for we know that the purity and power of their tone, their piano-like ease 
and promptness of action and their exquisite beauty, will make every one of them an advertisement to 
bring us other sales. Over thirty thousand of our Organs and Pianos are in use in every part of the 
world, and in no case have we failed to please our customers. Jealous rivals and small agente have en- 
deavored to sell their inferior wares by aitempts to destroy confidence in our instruments. Their utter 
failure is shown by the thousands of volnntary testimonials which we have received and the rapid increase 
of our business. Our system of sales is so fair and reasonable that the jealousy of rivals and the slanders 
| of agents cannot hide its benefits. We make Organs and Pian 6 of every variety, ranging in price from 

$50 for a handsome five octave, doule-reed Organ to $§QO for one with six setsof reeds. Pianos 

range in price from ¢ | 26 for a good seven octave Rosewood and § | §O for aseven octave Upright to 

$10 for a Magnifice. t Square Grand. We send every instrument to be tested for fifteen days in the 

room where it is to be used, and ask no pay till it has been thoroughly tested and found satisfaetory. 
Order at once if you wish to secure the benefit of the low price. 


| MARCHAL & SMITH, 
| 47 UNIVERSITY PLACE NEW YORK. 
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AN HONEST LAWYER. 

Now and then, strange as it inay seem, a lawyer is 
deceived by his client. Doubtless, the lawyer who 
advised his client, on trial for sheep-stealing, to say, 
“Ba! ba!’’ to every question asked him, thought him- 
self smart. 

The trick secured the prisoner’s release on the 
ground of insanity. But when the wily counsel de- 
manded his fee, he was not a little indignant to find 
that his client was much himself. 
“Ba! ba! ba!’ was all he could draw out from the 
man. 

He had so well learned his lesson that he thought 
the sounds which had saved him from the gallows 
would deliver him from a lawyer. 

Here is another anecdote, which tells how a sharp 
client was met by an honest lawyer. The lawyer 
was James Otis, the eloquent advocate, who, from 
1760 to 1770, led the bar and the patriots of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Aman of good standing employed him to bring & 


smarter than 


auit to recover the amount of a bill which the al- 


leged debtor insisted had been paid. As the man | 
could furnish no proof of payment, suit was bens 

During the trial, Mr. Otis asked his client fora 
certain document. As the client was searching 
for it among the papers contained in a large pocket- 
book, Mr. Otis happened to see therein a receipt in 
full forthe bill. By some means, the dishonest cli 
ent had got possession of the receipt. 

Taking him ono side, Otis said to him, “You are a 
pretty rascal! There is the receipt for the very de- 
mand now before the court!” 

The client was dumbfounded by the discovery of 
his dishonesty, and begged Otis not to expose him. 
Cioing back to his place, the honest lawyer said,— 

“May it please Your Honor, it is unnecessary that 
this case should proceed. Something has just oc- 
curred which convinces me that my cliernt’s demand 
is unfounded. Lask that the plaintiff may be non- 
suited.” 

With some remarks upon the manly conduct of 
the counsel, whose example, if followed, would not 


unfrequently save the time of the court, the judge | 


$3 


ordered a nonsuit, 


oS 
THE MONKEY AND THE DENTIST 
Elephants and dogs, when afflicted with a severe 
ailment or pain, have been known to recognize the 
use of medical treatment, and submit to surgical 
operations with an intelligent patience almost hu- 
man. The London Nature reports a similar exam- 
ple in a monkey: 


One of the large monkeys at the Alexandra Palace 
has been for some time suffering from the decay of 
the right lower canine, and an abscess, forming a 
large protuberance on the jaw, had resulted. The 
pain seemed 30 great it was decided yd a a 
dentist as to what should be done, and as th 
creature was at times very savage, it one thought 
that if the tooth had to be éxtracted, the gas should 
be used for the safety of the operator. Prepara- 
tions were made accordingly, but the behavior of 
the monkey was quite a surprise to all who were 
concerned. He showed great fight on being taken 
out of his cage, and not only struggled against being 
= into a sack prepared with a hole cut for his 
1ead, but forced one of his hands out, and snapped, 
and screamed, and gave promise of being very trou- 
blesome. Directly, however, Mr. Lewin Mosely, 
who had undertaken the operation, managed to get 


his hand on the abscess and gave relief, the mon- | 


key’s demeanor changed entirely. He laid his head 
down quietly for examination, and without the use 
of the gas, submitted to the removal of a stump and 
a tooth as quietly as possible, 


ad 
TIMELY JESTS. 


Many a promotion has been secured by a timely 
jeat. 


happy “hits:” 


Marshal Junot, while still a young subaltern, at- 
tracted the attention of the commander-in-chief by 
coolly observing, as an Austrian shell scattered earth 
over the despatch which he was writing, at the lat- 
ter’s dictation, It’s very kind of them to ‘sand’ our 
letters for us.” 

The traditions of the English navy have preserved 
mother instance of the kind well worth quoting. 
When the Duke of Clarence, afterward William IV. 
went down to Portsmouth to inspect the British 
Soventy-fours, the guide allotted to him was a bat- 
tered old lieutenant with one eye, who, lacking a 
‘friend at court,” had served for years without pro- 
motion. 

Aa the veteran removed his hat to salute the royal | 
visitor, the latter remarked his baldness, and said, 

jestingly, “TL see, my friend, you have not spared | 
your hair in your country’s servic ad 

“Why, Your Royal Highness,” answered the old 
salt, ‘so many young fellows have ste pped over my 
head that it’s a wonder [ have got any hair left.’ 

The duke laughed loudly at this profession: ul joke, 
but he made a note of the old man’s name at the 
same time, and a few days after the latter was agree- 
ably surprised to receive his appointment as captain. 


+o 
AN OLD BED-QUILT. 


A curious cotton bed-quilt, made in 1776 by Mrs. 
Ruth Kirby, of Cromwell 
hibited at Hartford: 


» Conn., was recently ex- 


She carded, spun and wove the cotton herself by 
hand, and it is a very soft piece of cloth. After the 
weaving she had it stamped, and a great attraction 


The New York J'imes relates several of these 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





DEC. 5, 1878. 








to it is this printing, which was of course done also | 


by hand, with blocks cut by hand. Two patterns 
are shown, each stamp appearing alternately on the 
cloth. The designs are noticeably free and grace- 
ful. Figures in the dress of that time, men we: aring 
the cocked hats, are seen. There are deer, cattle, 
sheep, birds and other creatures, several kinds of 
trees with their proper foliage, and a house and a 
church, 





st: AMPS! 100: lutferent 0 


wanted. Lists free! 


300 mixed, only 20e. Agents 
. Mephai, St. Louis, Mo. 
Q4 Engravings in J. Jay Goutp’s new Xmas haa 
logue. Se of free. Send postal card. Boston, Mas 
17: = Decalcomanie or Transfer Pictures, % varie- 
D ties, 3 cts. 6 Sheets Serap-Rook or Pottery Pict- 
ures, post-paid, 25 ets. HENRY 8. DATE, Chicago, II. 
Ww! HIPPLE’s Home School for Deaf Mutes. 
& Z.C. Wiiier.e, Propri-tora, Mystic River, Conn. 
Hon. Win. H. Potter, Mystic River, Conn., says, “* Your 
success in teaching the dumb to speak is wonderful.” 


New 








) a Year Cards. 
879. 
Send early. 


and original designs for 
best out 


Printers supplied. J. A. Morrill, item 2 


EMPLOYMENT event ‘novy, 


"5 i. mz oo to Aya Se per der! selling 

LEVE YE DRUNKARD, 

— ritten ak The en 3 , With his teeth, 

having lost both arms through drink. It 

is grand and thrilling. Send 25 cents for 

and special ons to o agents. 

OW) already sold. ARNOLD BROS. 
S¥C AMORE, {LEINOLS. 


VALUABLE GIFT BOX 

contains | pair handsome Sleeve-Buttons, | fine Comb, 
1 Paper-Cutter, 1 Tooth-Pick, with three blades, all made 
of elephant ivory, and either would make « neat and suit- 
able present. Containsalso 24 sheets Paper, 24 E nyelopes, 
und cee -finish Crochet- 
. mail, 60 ct 

W. DICKINSON 


AMATEUR AR 


| Use of Tools, Scroll Saws, Lathes, etc. 











Lead Pencil, Penholder, 3 Pe: 
Price, 49 ¢ A 





8, 


; Hook. 


| , Essex, U Corn. 







Home-made Mi- 





croscopes, T elesco opes, Galvanic Batteries ete., and how 
to use them. Drawing, Modelling in Cl ‘ naria, Sei- 
i e ——— Natural Magic, I main, ete. 
NG SCIENTIST. 50 cents a y frial trip, 4 

months, 15 cents. halen JOHN P HIN, N.Y., Box 4875. 


microscopic copy any 


of 
enamelled on a lens (which mag- 
SX) nifies it. to original size) and set in «a fin- 


portrait 


; AIT mi a 






ev ring. A perfect copy guaranteed. 
Cost of rings, with portrait, from $1 up, 
according to quality. Send stamp for 


FINGER RINE illustrated cireular, 


9 
CLOSSON CROSS & Co., Boston, Mass. 


SEND STAMP to 
SCOTT & COMPANY, 


144 Fulton st., New 
York, for 20-page Cir- 
cular. 





1 1879 contains Ten dis- 

@ tinct Gamesand Puzzles, 

each one ina neat Box or Envelope, which at retail would 
cost over three dollars. As We intend to retire from 
the Game business after the holidays, we take this method 
of closing out our stock. Order at once before they are 
all sold. This advertisement will not Address again. Send 
Money-Order < Romeeres Letter: 

\ APPY HOURS COMPA 

No. 5 Beekman Breet, New York. 


HOLIDAY CABINET. 


6’ and Useful articles for 25 cts. 
An unheard of offer, Examine tho list. 
6° 1.—Pocket Memorandum Book.— Made of 
finest Silicate, ama- 
teriel that never 
wears out. For 
memoranda ur- 
ing, or writing of 


spy descri 

Use an io 

lead pencil. Writ- 

ing can be instantly 

rubbed out with the 
ingers, leaving the 

Complete Calendar for 1579 with each 














r gee clean for new entries. 
| Book. Usetul alike to echool-boy, girl, or business man. Is aione 
worth the price of whole Cabinet. 














paints and brush- 
cs. A pleasant 
and instructive 
one enabling 
hose who have a 
pore for it to 
earn the beauti 
ful Ne of water color paint! 
No. 3.—Mystic Oracle, or Combination Cards.— 
A great myster: Will enable 
hae a learn (without their suspect: 
ng it) the age ofany * old bach.,” 
“old maid,” orother person: also 
to discover any number or numbers 
t of. Never makes a mis- 
Just the thing for social 





No. = ureka 
Pocket Book,--Suit- 
able for a1. folks of either 
sex, but may be used by any 
one. Has compartments for 

| bills, postage stamps, and 
currency. Neat, handy. and 
useful. 

No. 5.—Jet Sleeve 

em —New and 


60 








elegantly colored designs. They 
contain “no metal, cannot tarnish, 
and are always bright and ornamen 
tal. Adapted alike to ladies and 
cenleme young or old. 
—French Merle- 
a... _ = rousing, rattling 
musical instrument, sure to please 
every wide-aw: lad. Wili scare 
the cats, drive away rats, and set the old folks frantic. An entire 
brass | und in a nut- : = = 
shell, Jolliest thing aM 
ever made forChrist- Bm 
mas, } 

We send all SIX * ; - os ~—— 1 # 
articles, packed in a neat box, for on cts., mai postpa 
This pea ay ordinary offer ia made to preumre names for our Holiday 
Catalogue, as we hope to make permanent customers cf all wh 
purchase the Cabinet, Persons not desiring aut the articles can nel 
those not wanted for more than the Ser of the whole, Clean, unused 
Postage Stamps taken same as 

Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P. O. Box 4014, 39 Aun St., New York. 
This advertisement will not appear again. 


Samples and cireular for 3ct stamp. | 


| to this City. 


| 
} 


Ouv Holiday Package for | 


THE 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER 


and Bleacher. 


A CARD. 


We, the undersigned, respectfully announce to our former 
Agents and patrons that wehave sold out our business, and 
that hereafter it will be carrted on by the ISSELL M’F’G 
CO., at 42 Murray St., New York, to whom they must ap- 
ply for a continuation of their agency. 


We also take pleasure in recommending the BISSELL ; 


M’P’G CO. to the favorable notice of all our former pa- 


trons. Respectfully, 
THE GEO. D. BISSELL CO. 
Navcatuck, Conn., Oct. 12, 1878. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


We respectfully inform the public that 
chased the business of the GEORGE 
PANY, and have transferred it from Naugatuck, 


We have also changed the name from “© The George D. 
Bissell Company" to the BISSELL M’F’G CO., 
Office and Wareroomsat 42 MURRAY ST 
where all orders will be received. 


with 
» NEW YORK, 


We also take great pleasure in announcing that we now 
have a new and greatly tmproved pattern, with perfectly 
fitting pipes, thereby invariably obtaining the full power 
of the Washer. 


As the result of much experimenting, we have succeedea 





washer 
vad 
prevents absolutely the sticking of all resimous or other 


in discovering a combination of metals of which the 


is now made, and which adds greatly to its value, 


matter upon the Washer, heretofore so difficult to « 
after using. The Washer 
clean as when put in. 


leanse 


now comes out of the b tler as 
Another important change is in the name, —from 
“The Little Washer” to the FAMILY 


BLEACHE, wich tt absolutely 13. 


that of 


Respectfully, 
BISSELL M’F’G Co. 


THE ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER: 


and Bleacher .- 


is in_use in thousands of families in the United 
south America, Canada, Europe and Australia. 
of it will establish its merit in any household. lt w in| 
accomplish what no other washer has ever done. It 
cleanses thoroughly and bleaches perfectly, without rub- 
bing or injuring the most delicate fabrics, even to lace 
curtains. Retail price, $3.50. 

A circular, containing a full description of the Washer, 
the principle upon which it works, &c., &e., also extracts 
from letters, and letters in full from those’ who are now 
using it, showing conclusively that the Washer is ali that 
is claimed for it, will be sent to any address. 


We want an Agent in every_ town in the 
United States. ELIABLE, ENERGETIC 
MEN can make a business which will a 
them well. Samples to those desiring an agency, 

In writing pe: ase mention the Fouth’s Companion. 

BISSE L M’F’G CO., 42 Murray St., 


States, 
A test 








BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Females suffering from pain and weakness will de- 
rive great comfort and strength from the use of Ben- 
son’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Where children are 
affected with whooping cough, ordinary coughs or 
colds, or weak lungs, it is the one and only treatment 
they should receive. This article contains new medi- 
cinal elements such as are found in no other remedy 
in the same form. It is far superior to common por- 
ous plasters, liniments, electrical appliances and oth- 
er external remed It relieves pain 
strengthens and cures where other plasters v 
even relieve. For Lame and Weak 
Rheumatism, Kidney disease and all local aches and 
pains it is also the best Known remedy. Ask tor Ben- 
son’s Capeine P laster and take no other. Sold by all 


Druggists. Price 25 cents 


AT 2 CTS. A PIECE! 
Stock of a Bankrupt Firm. 
This is absolutely such sheet music as 
costs from 30 cents to $1.00 a piece in 
the music stores. Six sample pieces 
(vocal or instrumental), with com- 
plete catal , mailed free for 10 
cents. Pos age stamps taken, 
R. W. SHOPPELL. 
N.Y. 


137 Eighth St., 
1 00 Scrap Pictures, c.! 100 Transfer, 10c.! 20 Floral 

Motto Cards, We.! 10 Perforated Mottoes, 6c.? 2 
Chromo Mottoes, We.! 4 Fine 6x3’ Chromos, l0c.! | Floral 
Sar pries, l0e.!’ All for 50c., postpaid! AGENTS 
WANTED! Circulars, 3c.; with samples. l0c. Stamps 
taken! J. W.FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Ma., Headquarters 
for ‘Pictures, Mottoes, Frames, ete. 


28 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 times. Equal ia 

One-tenth_ the 
cost ofether fustrenmeehe. Sam- 
ple by mail, postpaid, 25 cents 

J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Broadway, New York. 


New [llustrated Circular ef 
Novelties free. 


A 
ey 

































we have pure} 
D. BISSELL COM- 


Conn. | 





WASHER AND | 


‘ew York, | 


The Best Holiday Presents Ever lavented 


For BOYS anD GIRLS are 


_ GRANDALL’S BLOCKS AND TOYS. 


They are INSTRUCTIVE, BEAUTIFUL an* 
AMUSING. 


Never before have we had such a grand assortment 
Toys to present to our young friends for their Christma: 
Presents. 

Many of them have never been in the market before this 
seuson 

Mr. C. M. Crandall seems to improve in each inventio 
he brings out. Below will be found a few illustrations o: 
our many Toys, but owing to a lack of space, it is impos- 
sible to do them justice in such small illustrations. 








{ 
| 
| 





BRIDGE. Just out. 





DISTRICT 5 





| ‘ 
| HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


| Price List. 

| Crandall’s Heavy Artillery, $3 00; 
cipient. 

| Crand: Ul’s District School, $1.00; 

} Crandall’s Alphabet Blocks, T5e; by mail, prepaid, 9c 

Crandall’s Chinese Blocks, $1 (0; by mail, prepaid, $1 > 

Crandall’s Acrobats, $1 00; by mail, prepaid, $1 20. 

‘randall’s E xpression Bloc ks, ec; by mail, prepaid, 6 

‘randall’s “Ye Hero of '76,"" 25¢; by mail, prepaid, 30c 

‘randall’s Wide-Awake “{lphabet $1 00; by mail, pr 

Mae $1 30. 

‘randall’s John Gilpin, $1 00; by mail, prepaid, $1 25 

‘randall’s Toy Horse, 25c; by mail, prepaid, 30c. 

randall’s Menagerie, $2.00; ‘by mail, prepaid, $2 50. 

randall’s Masquerade-Blocks, 75¢; by mail, prepaid, 9° 

randall’s Building-Blocks, 75¢; by mail, prepaid, 90c. 

randall’s Happy Family, $200; expressage paid by re 

cipient. 

Crandall’s Bridge, 75c; by mail, prepaid, $1 2: 

Crandall’s Jedidiah, Crandall’s Linde All- Right, Cra: 
dall’s Improved Gymnast, ets. each; but these 
loys cannot well be mailed. 


expressage paid by re- 


by mail, prepaid, $1 














Aaa 


All our Toys are capable of an almost infinite varie! 
of changes, so that their novelty does not wear off, and t» 
be fully appreciated, they must be seen and tried. 

Then are hy all the leading Toy Houses in th 
United States, and by 


ORANGE JUDD Co., 


| 245 Broadway, 


for sale 


General Agents. 
New York 








